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PREFACE 




To sketch the history of Classical Sanskrit Literature 
within the limits of a volume of the Heritage Series would 
have been impossible but for the decision to allot another 
volume to the Sanskrit Drama, in which the literature of 
India attains its highest perfection. It has seemed best 
also to restrict this review to the period before \.tk 1200, 
a date conventional indeed, but yet late enough to include 
all the great masterpieces of Sanskrit literature. Even 
within the limit chosen attention has been concentrated on 
the works of chief merit or reputation, and it has been 
necessary to avoid any detailed discussion of controversial 
dates, in order to dwell upon the substance and form of the 
literature itself. Here again it has only been possible to 
indicate in outline the salient features of the classical litera¬ 
ture, and to suggest some of the many problems affecting 
its origin and development. The aim of this work will be 
accomplished if it > remind the richness 

and variety of the literature of which it treats, and encour¬ 
ages students to extend the field of their rending in Sanskrit. 

The literary judgments expressed arc based on !h« 
assumption that classical Sanskrit literature is enti I *d to 
rank among the gicat literatures of the world, and that 
therefore it must be subjected to the same stmidnrdn k are 
applied to them. Analogous standards in efit\ must h*r 
influenced the judges ot poetry in medieval India, I •*« they 
accord in acclaiming as the first of Sanskrit p. -c; l^hda .n, 
to whom Western er'ies without hesitation assign th<- .on*.* 


rank. 


fuiinfrurgft, 

January t 1923* 


i \ Bbkkirpali' kwTH. 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

A reprint of this sketch having become necessary, the 
opportunity has been taken to make a few verbal changes 
and to add some references to recent works. 

The question of the date of dramas ascribed to Bhasa 
by the late T. Ganapati Sastri, whose death inflicts a grave 
loss on Indian scholarship, affects so closely certain matters 
dealt with in this bool: that I should, perhaps, state briefly 
the reasons which render me satisfied that his identification 
of the author is correct. I hold it as conclusively estab¬ 
lished that the author of the Qarudatta was earlier than 
'.he Mrcchakatikd ; that all or almost all the Trivandrum 
plays are by the same author; and that this author ranks 
higher than any Sanskrit dramatist other than Kalidasa. 
Whether we give a name to this dramatist is indeed a minor 
matter ; but, when we find that pre-eminent among the 
plays is the Svapnavtisavadatt that ancient critics who 
had before them Bhasa’s dramatic output ranked his 
Svapnavinavadattd as supreme, it seems idle to refuse 
to accept Bh&sa’s authorship. How far the plats as we 
have them represent Bhasa’s own version is a problem 
as HttlC soluble as the question of the original form of 
the £aki‘)ilal(i of Kalidasa; none the less the genius of 
b« <th authors is equally undeniable. On this point I am 
happ.v to find recent confirmation in an article in the 
I'tSttfUb* hiicht by an author of high I omsil-ilit y, 

H. W«:1W, wiv i demonstrates the affinity in style anti 
spirit ot ' **t hen or the verses ascribed to Bhasn in the 
anthologies with pn.>sit^ CPi j n tlie Trivandrum plays. Nor 
,! " retime * n the sub';« i a 
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- '^Satisfactory argument to prove that the dramas, by reason 
of technique, metre, Sanskrit, or Prakrit, are later than 
those of Kalidasa, who, it seems to me as to T. Ganapati 
Sastrl, knew the plays as those of the great predecessor 
with whose fame he had to contend in his youth. 


The 

University of Edinburgh , 
May, 1927 . 


A. Berkiedale Keith. 
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CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 


r It is characteristic of the paucity of our information of 
the early history of Sanskrit literature that a serious 
controversy has arisen as to the language in wh\ch seculrn 
literature was first composed. It has been suggested, \\i i 
more or less clearness, that for profane as opiioseti to 
sacred literature Sanskrit whs originally not employed. U 
was essentially in the form in which it was regulated i»: 
the grammar of Papini, in the fourth century n.c., a form 
of speech reserved for those who qr-nducted sacrifices am. 
engaged in theological speculation, in eft* the lira v 

mins. Other persons used a true vernacular, which ma^ 
be described as Primary Prakrit, in order to distinguish it 
from the Prakrits which have been preserved in the gram- 
marians and in literature, anti which represent a chronu- 
logically later stage of speech. It was in sonic I iim.ity 
Prakrit that secular literature was first conn os-ed, .in<l it 

... late tlnu the sacred language was extended to rite 

meaner use, primps as Professor Uvi !«* »ugr.c , 
through the initiative of the bal 

in the oourse of the w.-oml century a.I>. one of v. ln m, 

Rudradanian, is responsible (••• the fitst other'l uisci iption 

in Sanskrit through' -it. and whose "11,< ini noinc”' l.uiiit. 
seems to be reflected in the rules for the use , s Titles it. the 
Sanskrit drama laid down in the 

The epics themselve-, it has heen sug; - ted, wc ri "• k 
current in Prak.it before mey were rendered, perl-aps 


> //;,/. rim , sxsiil. 163 fl. C atrast Kcliti. Saw:. > /h . |H> 

' , l sbit.,r \til 52. CoiHPOt Id HU, /.A'.st S , If 14, pf- >021'". 

It) 15, pp < -s IT., 7t»t< (. 
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fortly after the Christian era, into Sanskrit. The motives 
for such translations and the impetus to compose in Sanskrit 
in lien of Prakrit can easily be imagined; the culture of the 
Brahmins was becoming more and more the chief common 
possession of India, and the sacred language presented the 
01 iy possibly of a speech which could claim comprehension 
readily throughout the vast area subject to Brahmanical 
influence?*^ Further, during the period before and after the 
Christian era India was subject to invasion from the north¬ 
west and west and to considerable movements of population, 
which must have excited rapid changes of speech forms in 
the areas affected, anTl have driven poets and others, desirous 
of producing work to endure, to seek a medium more 
satisfactory than a vernacular in proceSvS of rapid alteration. 

The theory lias the attractiveness o simplicity, but the 
complexity of facts rarely admits of such easy solutions. 
We must recognise the scantiness of our information re¬ 
garding the early speeches of India, the vast areas concern¬ 
ed, raid the distinction of tribes and of classes within tribes. 


The Vcdie language as we find it in the Rgvcda and in the 
later S uiihitas is already a poetical and likratie language, 
which was doubtless different even from the speech of the 
priest , in ordinary life and still further removed from that 
•»t the ruling and subject classes, uot to mention the slaves 
or aborigines. The language of the Brahmaims, the 
Aran al.rr, and the Upani^ads is equally a hieratic speech ; 
it represents the language used by the priests primarily at 
the sacrifice, then in speculations based on th saei dice, and 
extending ultimately beyond its immediate limits, not the 
language of eve ryday conversation either among the priest:-* 
th Tinsel vos or in intercourse with others. 1 It is undoubt¬ 
edly a genuine continuation of the lruig’ : p ' of the Sruhhitus 
in s» Int *is it descended from the piosc oi the Saifihita 
period ; indeed, while wc have no pro:c as old as tin, 
Kyx€cia y thcio ij no reason tod *aV»t that the prose of the 
SamliiL.r. * the tifact 1 sfuricUa is contemporaneous with 
th<* Inter veir.es of tliene U xts. In the grammar of baijiui 


«. v f til: \ x.v ?' \ 11. , I .. v .’i > , |, i . v. j , 

1. d, 1. 1*1. H.c>Ulenl* r.;, pp. U‘i if. 
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v» s: find the norm laid down for the spoken language, Bhasa, 
oV his time in the higher circles of society, a fact which 
explains the failure of the norm of Pap ini to conform precisely 
to any texts which are preserved to ns, though it has obvious 
affinities with the language of such Brahmanas as the 
The Bhasa shows little phonetic variation from 
the hieratic language, and we must recognise in this fact 
the dominant influence of the religions factor in store 
injr speech. We have of this a brilliant example in a quo¬ 
tation from an earlier authority preserved in Patahjali 
about 150 B.C. There were, we learn, at one time score 
of vast knowledge who, in theii ordinary conversation, 
used incorrect expressions ; thus for the correct yad va 
tad va nah, which denotes. We are content with on* hu, 
they said, yar va ?tas tar vu na/i t but while sacrificing they 
strictly followed the correct forms. An expiatory sacrifice, 
the Sarasvati, is also prescribed for any incorrect use or 
language in the sacrifice, and, when it is remcm >01 cd how 
long the sacrifice might last, it is not surprising that die 
hieratic language exercised a most powerful stabilising 
effect on the language of the priest: . 

That in other circles and places there was n iap:d 
change of language we may a prion readily admit, and tpe 
probability is confirmed by occasional trace.' in the 1 Vefhc 
language 1 itself of forms which show phone Jv changes 
foreign to that type of speech. In this connection wo 
must remember thru, whil the earliest Vodie hymn> weic 
composod in the Pan jab, other., belong rather to the region 
of Kuruksctra, which is also the home of the treat Brah- 
niapa^, while the Atfiatvai <\ia in part mn> have its origin 
among tribes still further east, settled on the Ganges itself. 
The Brahman teal civilisation doubtless centcnij n die 
region of Kuruksctra or the middle countrv, *>ixsmlly 
am »iig the Kuril-Panamas, 6 hut it^pread bc\ • »nd lh f - se hm.il 
to the land of the Kosalu- and Vulehos as v.e.! as to even 
more remote regions. It would be absurd to assume that 


» How fur ilir'v nv .-.ighml. he v. fur u lituti \ hi t-c 
lr) i(1.40ly|tie, 4 

Muuli u«lt UUil Keith, I ttiU C I' tl. 
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rate of linguistic change was uniform in the different 
localities; the communities must have been very varied in 
composition, some more affected than others bv mixture 
with the aborigines, and therefore in all probability likely 
to alter more rapidly their speech. This factor of race 
mixture must have played an important part in the creation 
ot the I rakrits, not, of course, in the sense that these repre- 
5f jnt . ^ ie 2 treatment of Vcdic by aborigines, 1 whether 
L ravichan or Austro-Asia tic 3 in speech, on whom it was 
forceo by their masters, but as influencing the racial char¬ 
acter and speech capacity and habits of the Aryan tribes. 

These facts, however, leave us entirely without informa¬ 
tion as to the language in which secular literature was 
composed before or contemporary with Panini. Nor arc 
wc carried any further by the fact that both the Buddha 
and Mnhavira, the founder or renovator of Jainism, in the 
fifth century ii.C. used scene form of Prakrit, possibly the 
‘ SOr . ° Ardha-Magadhi; those were rival religions t<j 
•• . * n r I;! II -> tmd moreover flourished primarily in regions 
which were outside the plane of Brahmanism proper. How 
mr i us Pj akrit differed from the Bhasa of Panini we have 
lie* moans of saying, for neither the Pali nor the Jain Prakrit 
no , any scrams pretension to represent the speech of the 
Buddha or Mah&vira. It is more important that in the 
inscriptions of A.soka in the second half of the third century 
ju . and m epigraphical records generally until the second 
century y-O.wc* find Prakrits, and not Sanskrit. As far as 
a Buddhist Emperor vvns encorned anything else was out 
tbc question, and the influence of the Empire doubUes;; 
affected rill its successors. But wc need not doubt that 
seine form of Prakrit appealed more dircctlv and easiJs* 
th ?” Sanskrit to the comprehension of the generaJilv ot the 
subj.'cu of the Asokan Empire re,; in the subsequent 
pm ud. Wc must note, however, that die Asoknn edicts 
show us the. attempt to establish the language of the capital 


J. Ml 


I :r. KUth. c amhrid^e History of India, i, 109 f. 

yJ// \ l,;,u ) r ' -m r . ( 170 ir, 

fiUlL Soc. liivg pp. j(j ,r 

i l. ,1 1 J ijryhr ki, ./< utnal .Isiu/t/h vui 1 rF. 51 f 
f l'* ,r 1 1. Itui llist, (Jti ita fy 1 1 '! 
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lingua franca in lieu of Sanskrit, an effort which was 
clearly doomed to failure, so inferior is the Prakrit to 


Sanskrit as a means of expression. 

It is upon this epigraphical use of Prakrit that the belief 
that secular literature was composed originally in Prakrit 
essentially depends. Yet the argument is clearly without 
cogency; it conceives a priesthood devoted to Sanskrit on 
the one hand, a secular population equally devoted to 
Prakrit on the other, making no allowance for the complex 
gradation of Indian society which can be traced clearly in 
the later Saiiihitas and is visible in large degree even in the 
Rgvcda itself. That a popular secular literature in Prakrit 
such as the folk tale existed, we need not doubt, but we 
have every reason to believe that there existed a more 
aristocratic literature in Sanskrit, not indeed in the Bhasa 


of Papini, but in a form of speech closely allied to it, 


current among the rhapsodes and their patrons. Of this 
literature we have a monument in the Ramtiyana and the 
Mahabhdrata , neither of which is in any sense a product 
of, though loved by, the populace. The nearest p.rallel lo 
these works is to be found in the aristocratic literature of 
Greece, the Iliad and the Odyssey , the fine flower nor of 
village life, but of the Courts of the great princes o> the 
•dSgean. The priesthood formed, as in Egypt, a vital part 
of this high culture and made the epics largely their own,' 
but the language is not that of the hieratic speech. It is 
freer, less archaic, more in ecu rate, simpler, less fine an 
instrument pf expression no doubt, but more practical. It 
possesses a distinctive idiosyncrasy of its own which 
tenders ludicrous the suggestion that it is a turning into 
the hieratic speech of some Prakrit; we have in tlu so- 
called Gallia literature of Buddhism genuine examples of 
the result of the process of transformation, which arc miles 
apart from the epic speech. That Papini ignores the 
language of the epic is no proof that it is younger than Ills 
date; his work is not « disquisition on Sanskrit, but a 
manual oi practical ruK j regulating the correct speech «•! 


1 Sn: H. Jacobi. GOtt. 6W. -7 ; ,, IBJ'J, p. **0 ; H.OMiuU. 
/>»is jlftiAiib/idnMa, p. AJ 
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priesthood as the highest form of expression, and it in 
no wise falls to him to take account of less elevated forms 
of language. The epics again ignore the rules of Panini in 
their finer nuances, simply because they represent the 
language of classes who did not aim at the linguistic 
perfection of hieratic circles. 

Apart from the question of language, there is now 
abundant evidence to show that ,the epics existed in some 
iY>rm in Sanskrit before Panini, and that the idea of transla¬ 


tion about the Christian era is wholly untenable. Apart 
from the absolute silence of history on so portentous an 
undertaking, it is plain that there existed no conceivable 
ground for such action at the period in question, which was 
one of the comparative eclipse of Brahmanism and of the 
domination of foreign influences. But, if the epics were 
composed in Sanskrit, the originality of the classical litera¬ 
ture is assured, for from the epic a direct development leads 
to the Kavya, which is the highest form of the classical 
literature apart from the drama. There is a very real 
sense in which the /^d may ana can be said to be the first 
Kavya; though it lias been embellished in the course of 
redaction, it is impossible to deny to Valmiki the command 
of n literary art 1 which rendered the tendency to embellish 
a natural complement of his work, and not the introduction 
of an alien style. ’ The elegance of Valmiki’s handling of 
metre and his skilled use of figures of speech arc precursors 
(it the daintiness and polish of Kalidasa. / 

IIow wide was the circle to which the epic could appeal 
in Panini's time 2 we do not know, but we have a couple 
of centuries later the evidence of Patahjali ns to the 
speech of his day. From him we learn that the norm 
of speech in hib day were the Suspis, the learned Brahmins 
o' Aryavartn, who, whether they studied grammar or 
not, had n hereditary skill in the correct use of the 
tongue and from whose employment of it others could 


* 


1 H. /Jus A'Aftiflyari-.t, pp. 119 ll. : 

11 IT. 


O. Walter, /tidied, ill, 


4 A uliout 3 S 0 ii.r. agrees »/« t with ITmint** pusiliou In Me 
iii v r*u nix. 
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acquire it. Others, however, were less precise in speech; 
thus they mispronounced sounds, making fa$a of fata, pala$a 
of palaia , and mahjaka for mane aka. Again they used in¬ 
correct terms (apafabda), mainly nouns, often in Prakrit 
forms adapted slightly to seem Sanskrit, more rarely in 
verbal forms, a graver deviation. We have in the Rama- 
yana a similar distinction drawn between the correct speech 
of the Brahmin and the less precise language of an ordinary 
man who uses Sanskrit. 1 '* In Patahjali we have the well- 
known anecdote of the grammarian and the charioteer who 
dispute over the etymology of the latter's title, Suta, and the 
correctness of the formation of the word prdjitr , driver. 
The same author contemplates the use of Sanskrit in 
ordinary life (lake) just as Prakrit is used, and Panini him¬ 
self gives words dealing with dicing and from the speech 
of herdsmen. A very important light on usage is thrown 
by the practice of the drama, now attested for the first or 
second century a.d. by the fragments of Asvnghosa, in 
which the higher characters, persons of cultivation and 
education of the Brahmin and ruling classes, speak Sans¬ 
krit, while women and men of lower rank normally speak 
Prakrit. To suppose that this is a convention without 
derivation from real life, 2 and owing its origin to the intro 
duction of Sanskrit into an originally Prakrit drama, is a 
wholly implausible conjecture, for the drama, as we know, 
is essentially connected on the one hand at least with the 
dramatic recitation of epic material in Sanskrit, 3 and was 
doubtless in part at least in Sanskrit from its creation; 
Bhasa, 4 it is interesting to note, has actually one epic drama 
without Prakrit, and there is little Prakrit in liis short epic 
pieces. Nor can wo believe that in early times at any vale 
the dramas were incomprehensible to the audience; the 
mtyasdstra expressly lays it down that the Sanskrit is to he 
such as to be easily intelligible by everyone. Moreover we 




1 II. Jacobi, Das p. 115* 

* S. Lovi, Ac The it tit Indien % i 335. 

* t:r. Kiitli, Sanskrit Drama, pl» 

« S<j«. Keith, Bulletin Schvol Oruntal Studies, Hi. <> 'i it ; 


T. 


'.rw __ .E .1 , .. 

• ’fUmiMtl 6 * »ri. itiid., 027 tl.; c>. Hurih ;*.r S.-iMo. Dt.iutn Jhtistonial 
(,'haitnty i 170 if. ; H. Wwllcr. Fesi^ thf Muotn t p. 1/s. 
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striking evidence in the dramas themselves of the aim 
3t realism. The Prakrits of ASvaghosa and Bhasa differ 
markedly, the latter tending towards the norm of Kalidasa. 
That dramatist again adds Maharastri to the Prakrits known 
by the older writers, for Maharastri by his day had attained 
vogue through its use in lyrics, and thus seemed fit for 
the stage lyrics placed in the mouths of those who in prose 
spoke the standard Saurasem. 

Patanjali, as we have seen, mentions dramatic recita¬ 
tions of epic tyi>e, including the story of the slaying of 
Karhsa by Krsna and the binding of Bali by Vi$nu and 
like Panini he most clearly knows the Bharata epic. But 
it is clear also that other forms of literature of a secular 
character were well known by him. 1 We hear of rhapsodes 
who recite their stories until the day dawns, and of tellers 
of the tales of Yavakrita, Priyangu, Yayati, Vasavadatta, 
and Sumnnottara as well as of Bhimaratha. Significant 
is the citation and comment on a verse, ‘He, at whose 
birth ten thousand cows were bestowed on the Brahmins 


who brought the joyous tidings, now lives on what he can 
glean/ for it is explained that the term ptiydkkya is 
used by poetic licence {c hand ova i kavayak kurvanti) for 
priyakhydya. A I'draruca Kavya, or poem by Vararuci 
is mentioned. What is still more significant is the 
occurrence incidentally of verses in the ornate metres cl' 
the later Kavya style. Thus we have examples of the 
Mftlati, Pramitaksrua, Prabarsini, and Vasantatilnka, as 
well as of simpler metres, such as the Sloka or the 
Tristubh. Nor are the verses heroic only in subject 
matter; they arc in some cases dearly erotic ns in the 
fragment, 4 O fair limbed r >nc, the cocks unite to proclaim * 
(‘ l aratanu wmpravadanli kukkntah which ic ons later. 
We have evidence also that the didactic style was already 
known, as in ‘ Ambrosial, not deadly, rrv the blows teachers 
gi/e to the young'; to spoil them produces vice, reproof 
cieutes vlrtiu.. Reference.* proverbs, Hitch as that of 
the goat and the razor (ankf pautva) and the crow and 


1 Wt.lx.-r, /ml Stud ., :iii, : if , *77 If. ; Kielliorn. /fid. vhiS.x iv 
32(j f, ; HtmodurWu', imi. Ant, i I k 
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^^tne palm fruit ( kdkdtdliya ), as well as to the hereditary 
enmity of the snake and the ichneumon, crow and owl, 
and so forth, suggest that the beast fable was already a 
genus of literature. Patanjali, therefore, indicates the 
existence in some form or other of practically all the 
main branches of classical Sanskrit literature. 

The influence of this Sanskrit literature is probably to be 
'’seemed in the very slight evidence of Prakrit Kavya style, 
rich we have for this century, in the shape of the two 
scriptions of dubious interpretation in the Sitabenga and 
>glmara caves on the Ramgarh hill, and it is probable 
so that the inscription of Kharavela of Kalih:;a, which is 
ten referred to this century, though others place it later, 
as influenced in its style, which differs manifestly from 
that of the Aiokan records, by the Sanskrit Kavya. 1 

Conclusive proof of the vogue of Sanskrit for belles 
lettres is evinced by the epics of Asvnghosa and his dramas 
in which he applies that language to popularise Buddhism 
itself. That he should have thought it desirable so to do 
f is conclusive evidence of the vogue of the Kavya and the 
drama. Moreover, the Prakrits of Asvnghosa are of high 
importance, for they exhibit Prakrit at a stage anterior to 
the softening or disappearance of intervocalic mutes and to 
the setting in of lingtmlisation of the dental nasol.\ It is 
impossible now to maintain that the Maharastrl lyric, which 
is preserved for ns in the collection of stanzas under the 
name of 11 ala and in later tests, is the prototype of the 
Sanskrit lyric. That existed, we may bo certain, as early 
as the second century u.e., and doubtless before that date, 
while the Maharastri lyric was the outcome of study of 
Sanskrit models and its language, far from being a true 
vernacular, is a remarkable adaptation for purposes of 
song, in which the elision of consonants lias been carried to 
a degree which would ha^ e rendned the. language inriflc jimle 
for purposes of intelligible speech. 

‘ Asvaghosn’s action was symptomatic of the cud ; the 

1 Lmli.ni, t.iructistfu t:t Ihamrn, p. 4J f.. K2 , 

Itlorh, Sumty JnJni A\ fio* t. p| . TV * 11.; li« vs 

•Wit i.fvi, pp. 121-28. 
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of Sanskrit to be the language par excellence for 
secular literature was now established, and its influence 
grew with the stereotyping of the Prakrits and their reduc¬ 
tion to merely literary use which early set in, as is evinced 
by the fact that after Kalidasa, at any rate, the Prakrit of 
the dramas is unchanging. Over these languages Sanskrit 
had the enormous advantage that it had a real life in the 
Brahmanieal schools and was always in some, measure 
employed among the upper classes in conversation, while 
many who could not venture to speak it understood it 
adequately. It was in pro-Muhammadan times essentially 
the language of culture. It was used, for instance, as we 
learn from the medical compilation which passes under the 
name of Caraka, 1 in discussions on medical topics, and in 
the Jain Upamitibhavaprapancakath'd , written in A.D. 906, 
Siddhnrsi deliberately adopts Sanskrit as the language of 
his allegory of human life, because persons proud of their 
culture despise any other form of speech, and adds that his 
Sanskrit is simple so that it can be understood even by 
those who prefer Prakrit. Bhamaha, about a.d. 700, in his 
treatise on rhetoric* contemplates the production of Sauskrit 
poems which even women and children, of the upper classes, 
of course, can appreciate. The poetry was, we must 
recognise, essentially aristocratic; it was the product of 
men who enjoyed or sought the favour of princes such 
as Samudragupta, Harsa, Yasovannan, Khoja, and 
Laksmanasena, and other great men, and we know from 
Bar,a in the seventh, and Bill,ana in the eleventh, century 
how the poet wandered front little Court to Court seeking 
favour by the exhibition of his talent in composition, often 
extempore (.Sight akavitd ). All the time inevitably the 

gulf between the literary language and the vernaculars 
was growing wider and wider, with the inevitable result that 
• Sanskrit literature tended to increase in artificiality and lack 
ok contact with real life. 

The peculiar character of Sanskrit is illustrated by the 


' ill, H. 

* ii, ;i. ( f. HUhava. xvlii. a the nwe of Sanskrit In vcniat ulnra 
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—sence of dialectical variations; we have, it is true, 
indications 1 in Yaska, Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali of 
both eastern and northern speech variations as well as of 
special usages of the Surastras, Knmbojas and of others, 
but these reflect a period anterior to the classical Sanskrit 
literature as we have it. That literature stands effectively 
under the control of Panini and his followers, to whose 
rules it endeavours to make the tradition, inherited from 
the epic, comply as far as practicable. It was impossible 
for the poets entirely to banish irregularities from their 
works, but they certainly show proof of their anxiety to 
achieve this aim. Yet they deviate from the norm here 
and there in accordance with the epicthere are occasional 
cases of confusion of the active and the middle of the verb ; 
of the gemnd in tvd and that in ya ; of the present participle 
active in anil and that in all. 2 Kalidasa among minor slips 
in grammar is responsible for the use of fisa in lien of 
babhuva , and of sarati in place of dhdvali. Needless to 
say, other poets are not superior to the great master ; all 
of'them follow the epic in the free use of the perfect as a 
tense of narration, indifferent to Papini s rule that it must 
be confined to things not experienced by ones self. A 
vital distinction from the spirit of the Bhasa of Panini 
and of the epic is the development of the nominal style, 
which manifests itself in diverse aspects. The use of 
a participle or participial derivative in lieu of a.nmie '■ erb 
becomes normal; the use of a periphrasis of a noun 
with a verb of general denotation in lieu of a verb with 
sj>ccific sense is frequent; the construction of a sentence 
without any verb expressed grows in favour; of especial 
significance is the development of the use oi compounds, 
often of considerable length, which take the place of 
subordinate clauses of every conccivaMc kind, thus % 

effect uno essential aim of the classical poets, the compres¬ 
sion of the greatest amount of meaning in the fewest j 

• Wudfomagcl, Al$ind. Grottim . I, *Hii. 

* Til,; inn.s ur *Y* Ml‘l r.t the p«vet ki.l 

Uk’tiilty with the KrfliiitSRtlnn, ilcopitt Pun twu. •''W*•PP 
Si ft aKopp. 12.S, IL'h. 
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Parallel with this development we find a steady 
deterioration in the delicate sense of language visible 
in Panini; hi» subtle syntactical rules are often simply 
disregarded, or directly broken. Many forms recognised 
by him disappear, such as perfect participles in dm 7 , the 
gerundive in tavai> the present formation jajanti from 
the pronoun lya , adverbs in trd , a large number of nominal 
derivatives, the use of the verb as with derivatives in i such 
as iuklisydt , and the interrogative ?da in simple clauses of 




enquiry. 

On the other hand we find the poets ready to exhibit in 
their works their intimate study of the grammarians by 


using forms which are isolated, and therefore evidently no 
longer in any sense living. Kalidasa has the strange term 
sail mat aka, asking if one has bathed well, and the 
Avyaylbhava form anugirant ; this latter peculiarity is 
frequent in Bharavi, and extremely common in various 
forms in Magha, of whose style it is a definite note. 
Bharavi inaugurates the‘practice of the use of the perfect 
middle as a passive with the subject in the instrumental, to 
be followed freely by Kumaradasa and Magha. Magha dis¬ 
tinguishes himself by his rarities; we find the idiom ?na 
jivan , let him not live; khalu with the gerund in the sense 
of prohibition; the gerund in a??t, which is only common 
in the Brahmapa style; kfam. be weary, as a finite verb, 
as in the Bkatfi-kavya and the Kadambarl ; rare aorist 
forms; and the technical distinction between vi-yvan, eat 
noisily; and vi-svan y howl. Ilar.sa achieves the distinction 
of using the amazing form dariayitdhe , I shall show, 
based on a mistaken generalisation of the grammarians 
and unknown to earlier literature. The fondness for 
grammatical studies is attested by the love of the poets 
from A n nghosa onwards for similes from the ti^ld of 
grammatical studies, strange intruders as these may seem 
jn vc 1 •. | The complete assimilation of grammar is seen 

in those epics, which serve at once to display the authors 
capacity as a poet and to illustrate the rules of grammar, 
i,uch us the /J/'affr-ktlv) r in (lie seventh century a.o., Ilala- 
yudha’s Kavi> ahasya in the tenth, and Bhima or Bhauma’s 
/\'a:at;>.n hmiya perhaps in the seventh. 
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The Sanskrit of the prose authors seems to v „ derived 


mainly from the same source as that of the r ^ts; 


it is 


true that some of them, such as Bana and Dantfin, respect 
the rules of the grammar, and, besides using freely the 
aorist—which is rare save with certain verbs in the epic- 
employ correctly the perfect in narrative. But Subandhu 
ignores the restrictions regarding the perfect, and the 
m-eater precision of certain prose authors may be set down 
simply to the freedom from metrical difficulties which 
encouraged greater accuracy in the employment. of forms. 
Nor is it possible to deny the close relationship between 
classical verse and prose, though the latter has the power 
of adopting more freely the creation of compounds. An 
interesting inheritance of the prose, one not noted by the 
grammarians, is the rule by which the verb closes the 
clause, and the comparatively rigid word order, with which 
may be compared the practice of the hieratic prose ot the 

Vedic period. . Y . . . . 

As was inevitable, classical Sanskrit was aflected deeply 
by the contemporaneous existence of Prakrits beside it. 
while it has lost many of the roots and words recorded m 
the Ganapatha and the Dhatupallia attached to Paiiini s 
grammar, it has appropriated many words horn Btacu s. 
In some cases the Prakrit word is taken over practic.iv 
unchanged, thanks to the possibility ot regarding it as 
Sanskrit; thus it is probable that the term vlccbUh, which 
denotes in the language of poetics charm or elegance, is 
really a Prakrit form of : iksipii, which was ac e pled as it 
seemed possible to rcgaid it ns derived i «m) zt-chui, a 
derivation contradicted by the tact that r•/. o’, do, i< »r instance, 
never has this meaning. The curious di.ndfara, hard to 
overcome, of the Kavyu seems to be founded on mknt 
dntlioa for dus-tax 7, and Krsna s style as Uov.ndn may he 
really derived from Sanskrit xoptudra. In other cases it is 
possible m see attempts to turn into o ^rrcct Sanskrit I t akrit 
terms whose origin was misconceived thus wa iW\ 1 lf ,u • 
vcoins no more than Prakrit mdrha % one like me; ru vfrf. tree, 


' Contrast Ii. Jacobi, A is A’tiwAyan*, p. H*v 
* Cf. the of itMiSutw. 
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J *kha from vrksa j 1 7nasrna from ?)iasina for mjisna , 
. mrb, tra % full, for nibbhara % of uncertain provenance. 
In the Sanskrit of the south words of Dravidian origin 
make their appearance undisguised save by formal Sanskri- 
tisation, and a cerebral l is common. Dravidian loan words 
may be found also in the language of the north, whether 
taken from the local tribes or borrowed from the 
south. Other loan words are less common, such as the 
Iranian divira, writer, bahdduru , as a title, or the numerous 
borrowings of Greek astronomical and astrological terms, 
such as Kalidasa’s javiitra , in which it is rather hard at first 
to recognise the simple diametron. 

Like the epic Sanskrit, classical Sanskrit ignores the 
accent, which is fully recognised by Panini;' in this it 
resembles Prakrit, for there is still very little evidence that 
the Vedic accent was preserved in the sources whence any 
Prakrit was derived. An interesting distinction between 

Ikili fmd classical Sanskrit lies in the fact tlmi Pall has prat 

tiv_.il loot Hi*.; ported, while U linn until) lin er. «»f the 

aoilsl; tlicepic Iian Hie perfect but iimh thenorint Utile, 

ruwl the i.aine rule upplka to tho vlnam* il language, unvc in 
so far ns poets to display tlieir learning, and still more freely 
some prose authors, employ the aorist. 

In the stereotyping of its phonetics, at least in its 
ten form, Sanskrit ah • its < • ential divergence 
from ^ Prakrit; the latter, literary ns it was, remained 
sufficiently in touch with the pr< ve to 

alter in the passing of time; we can see the develop¬ 
ment from Asvaghosa through Bhasa and the Prakrit of 
tile Nu(yusdstru to Kalidasa. But Prakrit also about the 
date of Kalidasa became stereotyped, and for recognition 
of the changes of actual non-literary speech we must 
have renOrt to n third literary fo.vn of speech, tho Apa- 
bhmthsn, which by a.d. 550 had already taken ils place 
beside Sanskrit and J’i ticrit as one of the great literary 
forms# Apnbhrarhtfa is no popular dialect; it is Prfikrit 
with ;ui infusion from the popular speech (dcfabhtisii) of its 


' 1 with OMimiIm v that in h'i'reda vi, .1,7.dot s not 

uitiau ' ti«dr 
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, pronouns and adverbs, with a limited amount of k 
ulary, but essentially in vocabulary Prakrit and in¬ 
fluenced in other respects by Prakrit. To make a true 
vernacular into a literature is not the function of Apa- 
bhrainsa, but to bring Prakrit more closely into contact 
with ordinary speech. It is of importance that, while 
Prakrit and Sanskrit agree essentially in spirit and structure, 
this is quite otherwise in the case of Apabhraiiisa. 1 


1 H. Jacobi, /i/ta 7 isatfa*a/ui,p p. 53 ff. The (Into of tWePatiwacariya 
of Viinaktsuri, said to be the first Kavya in Jaina Maharc-siri, which 
show's traces of ApabhraihSa, is dubious, probably not be:ere a.d. 300, 
as Greek astrology is known (cf. Jacobi, pp. 50 0 .)• Vernacular poetry 
is known to Krina. Cf. a! ;o 8. K. Chatterji, Bengali Language, i, $5 IT. 
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THE PREDECESSORS OF KALIDASA 

We have seen that classical Sanskrit has its root in the 
epic* and that the incidental bints in Patanjali are sufficient 
to show that the Kavya was already practised in his day. 
The metre of the Inter Kavya bears testimony to the same 
fact: it is essentially a hardening and stereotyping of the 
forms which the epic presents in the process of develop¬ 
ment, with one important addition, the borrowing of the 
Arya metre, in all likelihood from Prakiit literature. Our 
first substantial poems which exhibit the full development 
of classical Sanskrit are, curiously enough, works not of 
Brahmanieal writers, but of a Buddhist, who, knowing the 
devotion of the world to the objects of venae and its need 

for salvation, thought iit to win men’s minds to the search 
for truth by presenting the tenets of his faith in the attrac¬ 
tive and seductive form of the Kavya. That the choice of 
this form should be made is conclusive evidence of its 
vogue and popularity in the first century A.D., and doubtless 
earlier, for A<h. righosa in all likelihood is to ho reckoned a 
contemporary of Kani$ka and assigned with him either to 
the end of the first, or the middle of the second, century 
A.D . 1 

Of Asvngho$a*s two epics the greater, and probably 3 the 
later in lime, is the /iuddhacco ita, which, in its original 
form tf L'd cantos, as known from Chinese and Tibetan 

1 ( yrnfn J//story of In i /, i. 48'; ; Acta i \ :cnioiia, 1024, pp. 

52 IV. 

8 ilultfon y. jy.,V i i \. < m hd philo pliy, fcc Keith, 

ldh;st Milto.np/tv t Chi p. XV. Tl>c . ,;*<> vu** liu ctt. hy Id H 
( . li,'CJ;- , .t .' tr . S .• A new if!, i * now newlt i 

Uu it . jMitnmi.il cf. S. imu*v ben, Indian Historical Cnartirly, ii, 
(>57 tl. 
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j^/sions, must have been a complete account of the 
life of the Buddha, but of which we have only 13 cantos, with 


a supplement of four more by a writer of the nineteenth 
century, carrying: the narrative down to the conversions 
effected at Benares. The essential importance of the poem 
is the deliberate art with which the chaotic narratives of 
the older sources are reduced to measure and form on the 
lines evidently already definitively fixed for the Kavya. 
From the opening of the poem, with its description of the 
city, the king, and the queen, to the end of the text we are 
entirely in the world of the later Kavya save in its religious 
aspect. To deny or minimise the influence of Asvaghosa 
on Kalidasa is idle ; A the exit of the young prince fr >m the 
city brings the women to the wlhdows and tops of the 
houses to gnze on his beauty, a passage (III, 13-21) which 
evokes the rivalry of Kalidasa's description of Aja's entry 
in the ftag/tt >•:(VII, 5-12). The prince, pursuing his 
way, beholds the hateful work of age and enquires the 
meaning, to be told by his charioteer the sad truth : 


It is age that has broken him ; age, the robber of beauty, destroyer 
of strength, souree of sorrow, coder of joy, tlu f ^ o : the senses, the 
■ : 
and leaned to walk in the course of time ; gradually waxed lu* groat 
and strong in his yo'tlh ; gradually lift age tovci taken him. 

The prince’s eyes are opened; in vain do the ladies of the 
harem seek to enchant his senses. How foolish, he says, 
‘is the man who hk neighbour grow sick, anc 
and dead, ami yet remains ot good cheer not is Jinttercd 
by tear, ris, wh’n a tree, hare of flower oi • mil* falls cr is 
broken, the trees around are heedless of its fated It is in 
vain that the family yivsi expounds t > him from the text¬ 
books' of polities the maxim* ot kingly duty (IV, (12-82) ; 

prince most sa\ s bis .void, rind in n «con- > iinil«itx . 1 from 

the Romayatta (V, 9-11) his res. .Jut; >n is strew :thnv:d by 
the spectacle or his harnn suns hi slm v tV, -IS-b2). Krie 
influence of another kip ! reveals itself in canto XII, whoie 


1 Coatmst II itlo brand t, K&hd&sa, p. h O. A* vaghosa':; Infinenec 
appear;* in tlie curious veuarui !<>n ot the .dementi) of the' I*' phi'iistir 
p;- f. h •. 11, 1 >: ' -VS . vtl. d ; ;>n.: • »x. H: 

xtii, in. 
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tiilosophy of Arada Kalama is set out in terms closely 
sfniniscent of the style of the philosophical expositions of 
the Sariikhya-Yoga of the Mahabharata . In canto XII the 
heroic element again appears, for the Buddha does successful 
battle, in true epic fashion, with the tempter Mara. 

The Saundarananda 1 is equally in epic style and all 
its cantos are preserved. Even more than the Buddhacarita 
does it bring us into close contact with the world of the 
epic and the Kavya. Canto I describes in full detail 
Kapilavastu, canto II the king, and III the Tathagata, the 
perfect Buddha. His half-brother, Nanda, is dearly in love 
with his wife: ‘Had Nanda not won Sundari, or had not 
the lady with bent brows loved him, this pair would 
assuredly have been incomplete and) _>st their radiance, even 
as the night and the moon when severed.’ Despite his 
wife’s entreaties, Nanda is converted to the life of a monk, 
and Sundari bitterly laments his defection (IV^VI). Nanda 
himself repents, and in a long list of historic examples 
asserts the overmastering power of love as justifying him 
in seeking reunion with his beloved (VII). Vainly arc the 
demerits of women pointed out to them; * there is honey 
on their lips, but deadly poison dwells in their hearts.’ A 
journey to heaven is needed to convince him that the 
women of heaven are fairer far than his earthly love, and 
that Jus aim must be by penance on earth to attain the 
delights of the love of the Apsnrases (X). But Ananda 
proves to him, with abundance of mythological parallels, 
that th• joys of heaven are not enduring; converted* Nanda 
seeks the Buddha, mid receives from him full instruction in 
his doetrir * (XILXVJII). 

Not only in spirit is Asvaghosa a master of the Kavya; 
he is ready to display his knowledge even of the more 
remote rules of grammar, such as the u ;c in the Saundara- 
nanda of ttsii as a particle which is introduced, into a 
simile fXIl, 10), and in canto II be exhibits his skill in the 
UBft of a variety of aorists, although, like other Buddhist 
writers, he uses forms foreign to the classical style, such 
as him ritfa or prh % r . a: the equivalent of ktm k/u, 


<SL 


% \A. Calcutta, lino. 
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'cd for ccd or ,naitra for maitrl. In the use 
metres he shows in his epics, as in his dramas, much 
variety, including such rare forms as ^ Udgata in wnto 
III of the Saundarananda , as in Bharavi (XXII) and Magha 
(XV), the Suvadana, and the Upasthitapracupita. _ Equal 
metrical skill is seen in his lyric Gamllsiot> 
describes the religious message conveyed by the sounds 
arising from the beating of a long piece of wood with a 

short club. V , , . 

Unhappily, we have only in the form of a translation the 
Sntruhxvikara^ in which, in prose ami verse oi the kavya 
style, is set out the substance of the Jatakas and Avrdanas, 
which we find in the Pali canon and in northern Buddhist 
records. The author mentions the Buddhacarita as well 
as the epics by name, and shows himself fully acquainted 
with the lira liman teal culture of the epics. ’he wu:k, 
hitherto ascribed to Asyaghosa, appears from fragments 
now published by Luders to be by KuinfiralSta. 

The impression of the early bloom of the epic, as seen in 
Asvaghosa, is confirmed by the evidence of the lnsci ip- 
tions." The restoration of the Sudarsana lake, celebrated 
in the Giruar PraSasti of Rudradaman, refers to an event of 
a.i . 150 and dates from not much Inter. The language 
shows traces of incorrectness of the epic typo as well as 
Prakrit influence, but it conforms admirably to the latei 
rules of poetics in accumulating enormous compounds in the 
prose, iu one case nine words of 23 syllables, m another 1 / 
words of 10 svihbles. Moreover, the sentences . o m great 
length : or- inis over 23 Grnnthn; of 32 syllables each. < 
Sabdalaiiikams, alliterrti «. either of the whole or pa-ts "l 
words or single letters, is b-cqmnl; ot Anhalanikaini. 

figures of scs-ie as oppos'd to sound, the re a eonl> the siroi e 

in t v«» forms, lint, what is far more sign, .cant, to to king 
is attributed skill in the c-mpo non of poems both . - soso 
and verse { K adyaf>adya ); even if the assertion be false, that 


§L 


S. r ‘ vi, Journal Auction' , 191^, ii, 68 tl.; 
v 1. 1 
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3 importance, for the essential point is that a king of 
an alien race, a Western K$atrapa, is conceived as likely to 
be interested in the elaborate poetry of the Kavya style. 
Moreover, the description of the characteristics of such 
poems is significant, when compared with the qualities of 
the Vaidarbha style as set out in the early theorists; they 
are to be adorned by the qualities of simplicity, clearness, 
sweetness, variety, beauty, and elevation through the use 
of poetic terminology ( sphutalaghumadhuracilrakanta - 
iabdasamayodardlarnkrla) , terms which recall directly the 
possession of sweetness ( madhurya ), beauty ( kdnti) y and 
elevation ( udaratva) of Dapdin’s enumeration of the ten 
qualities of the Vaidarbha style. 1 Simplicity and clearness 
may well correspond to the Arthavyakti and Prasada of the 
later enumeration, and variety may be compared with the 
force and strength ( ojas) of expression later demanded. 
What is clear is that the poet of a Western K^atrapa Court 
was acquainted with rules of poetics and anxious to obey 
them. The same result may be attained from an examina¬ 
tion of the Nosik inscription of the nineteenth year of Siri 
Pulumayi, the Siro-Polemaios of Baithana, Pratistliana on 
the Godavari, or the geographer Ptolemy. The inscription 
is in Prakrit, but it shows clear traces of being produced by 
one who knew Sanskrit; indeed ii may be more than a 
deliberate turning into the official Prakrit of an original 
composed in Sanskrit, it is distinguished by the enormous 
compounds which fill its sentences, interrupted by short 
words to give the reciter a breathing space; it applies ti: * 
ornaments of alliteration, and, unlike the Gimur Prasasii, 
alludes freely to the slock comparisons of the Ka *ya; thus 
the king has might equal to that of Himavant, Merit and 
Mandara ; his face is like the spotless Joins awakened f«om 
its sleep by the ravs of the sun ; his bravery is that • f the 
herons of the M>ihnbkCmiia, his glory that of the unci' nt 
kings of the epic; in his great fonM die demigods, the sun, 
l.*»* moon, and the pi.mets s'co, jo a bilhr m s histori¬ 
cal epic: S»va intervener, to protect his favourite. Naturally 
the art hero shown L: tar hum Lor to that oi Subandhu o\ 




1 St*, t»Lw, p 133. 
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ana, but it is essentially of the same kind, and we find, as 
in Bana, the deliberate insertion of brief phrases between 
masses of heavy compounds. 

In a sense, a perfect example of the poetry of inscriptions 
produced under the inlluence of theory is afforded by the 
panegyric of Samudragupta by Harisena, engraved on a 
pillar at Allahabad, some time probably before a.d. 350. 
It begins with eight stanzas, passes over to prose, 1 and ends 
with a stanza, the whole forming an enormous sentence, 
devoted to extolling the king, in which unity is seem ed by 
the mi of compounds with relative clauses* The 
prose shows the characteristic love for long compounds, 
one attaining 120 syllables, but the effect is improved by 
tue great care to produce rhythmical variation of quantity. 
In the verse we find re* less than four different elaborate 
metres; alliteration is scantily employed, but mclnphors 
and similes ere not rare, and we have one instance of the 


Slc$a, or double entendre, so beloved of the late - Kruv a, 
but little patronised by Kalidasa as a master of the 
Vaidarbba style; the king is a ‘hero unfathomable, the 
cause of the elevation of the good and destruction oi the 
bad (and thus a counterpart) of the unfathomable absolute, 
which is the cause of the origin and tfah destruction of the 
world, and in which good and bad have their being {sad/ivy 
sad fi ilday apt a /< ? \ iheiupunifusviicintyasya),' 

There is a brilliant picture oi the fateful moment when 
Candragupta ir ms old age chose Samudragupta as his heir 
before his durbar: 


' He is noble,’ with thue \v*> • Is he embraced him tivroor^ of j «m 
Uti .lyuicr his : 1 » I .m \v»(J r < i. 1 v; 1 ... . (.-1 id. 

his every movement, and weighing 1 < vror 

rum f nml gl my wore tlface?: «-f his kinsfolk--anti s;d<l to him. 
* I Jo thun pVotect nil this ear: h.* 

SainiKlragupt.:, we learn, \vu« n j>out himself vvl -so title 
of king of poets (I’avhd/a )—later the atyl poet l:\urcau_ 
awarded to sneceas;' ! vv.iters — was established b\ the 


1 Cnnipoo the Campfi style. IktIov, rhftp. vi. It is y ’’ It* h 
Kiilida .t itv’uuOi . a m hts , .i • . h ei’" bv U * • ?'*iuck\« ir 
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position of many poems worthy of imitation by the 
learned, who w as master of a poetic style worthy of study, 
and who enriched by his efforts the spiritual treasures of 
the poets. A few years later, in a.p. 400, we have an 
inscription of Vlrasena, minister of Candragupta II, who 
boasts bis poetic skill, whence we may fairly deduce that 
Candragupta, no less than his glorious father, was a patron 
of the muses. 

To this period, before Kalidasa, must be attributed the 
evolution of the lyric iretres, which are recognised freely 
in the Chandahsutra 1 of Pihgala, a work unfortunately not 
to be dated with any certainty, but doubtless not as late as 
the epoch of the great classical writers. The names given 
to these metres in many cases can best he explained as 
originally epithets of the fair maidens who formed their 
themes ; the poet, who first evolved a new form, or who took 
up such a forin and won fame in it, was not remembered 
by name, but the stanzas remained current, and a description 
chosen from a name in them attached itself to them. The 
necessity for the lyric poet to aim at variation of metrical 
effect, in view of the inevitable monotony of his theme, 
accounts effectively for the multitude of metres recorded 
in the Chandaksiltra ; the epic poets, on the other hand, 
were naturally less creative; they preferred metres in 
which long series of stanzas could be written with ease, 
and aimed at metric variety chiefly n* the close of each 


canto.* 

■ To yet another branch of literature we may turn for 
c nihrmation of the early bk « m of the Sanskrit Kavyn, 
the Kiwi tsasini' or Kan asUlra, which is undoubtedly 
in some form or other older than Kalidasa and than 
Asvaghosrt, though, it wo Y1 be unwise to dogmatise 
regarding the prodsc date of the text oa h/mi . 

* under V&tsyayaim’s name/ which appears to belong to 


* J 'l A 'tiryamAlfl, N«». 01,1008. 

» 11 J/.6S, XXXVitl.OlSf. 

• KU . m 1 .' ; nans. K. tV; u.klt ( 7 th ixl.), VJ 2 *. 

i. !. rohi, : r \!rr. d. Prcu. U:adev:u\ 1911, pp- 'J' * H*. 

O/.I . JJ . Uml.Uu; , (Ai/iiv ; . *iu A.i> vii, 1 U J ; i* . 
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__tern India. That work represents obviously, and 

by its own admission, only the fruit of a long: study which 
enured to the profit of the poets of die day. The fact is 
interesting, bea t 5 Weber 1 long ago pointed out, the 
remote oiigin of the erotic lyric is to be found in the 
Athanavcda, just as that of the religious lyric may be 
sought in the Rgvcda , and the Brahraanas already prove 
that the Hindu conception and observation of female beauty 
was that accepted in later times. The fact is noteworthy, 
lV>r it has been suggested that the ideal of beauty and of 
its description found in the Sanskrit romance is un-Indian 
and a sign of borrowing from the Greek romance. 

The Kamauisirci~ is also of imix>rtance, since it pre¬ 
serves to us the picture of the ancient prototype of the 
man about town \viigaraka) whose tastes and habits so 
largely inspire the literature of the period, and who is as 
typical of it as is the priest or the philosopher of the litera¬ 
ture of the Brailmanas and Upani$ads. He is the fine 
product of city life, who, if banished thence by misfortune 
or trouble of any kind, seeks to reproduce in the country 
the refinements of his former milieu . His couch is soft, 
pigments, perfumes, garlands, a lute, a cage of parrots, 
and, last but not least, a romance, find their place in his 
chamber. His garden boasts a Minimcr house, a awing 
in a shady spot; his days arc spent in pleasure* of all kinds ; 
the mysteries of his toilet take ime; his parrots uui ii be 
taught new phrase,; there are ram and cock fights, plays, 
concerts, and ballet i to be attended, or excursions to be 
made to the parks h die vicinity of the city to picnic in the 
gloves. La bi- , i th . dev: nisnat play a groat part in 
these delights ; m their houses—whose splendours are 
de picted both, in the /\ h.dkatthaRi'kustitiu: r'/.r 1 and in the 
gaiety prevails, in which due attention h 
made to m Wi* raid o.ietic topics. He* is es: ntially, like 
Ui- [ritjids curd hangcjprPP, a man of culture, but he 


• 

“ pp. iM.-JSfT.; S2 i* ; ty'. Cf K . h. 6«; n v.’;// Df\vu •, \ ' , 

* i. Ch * A M.SJA UJ, i. *327 fi 
■ x, co-:- • • . 
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must avoid the pedantry of an exclusive use of Sanskrit 
in his talk as much as the laxity of the normal use of 
the vernacular. That there was much that was dilettante 
in such a society is obvious, but we need not doubt that 
there was much genuine culture; witness Carudatta’s 
brilliant description of the power of Rebhila’s song in 
Act III of the Mrcchakatika. The prevailing love interest 
of the literature is explained by the circles in which it 
arose, and from which alone it could expect recognition. 
It is significant of the strength of their influence that we 
find in the sixth century the resources of the Kavya style 
employed to embellish what should have been the scientific 
astrological treatlses of Varahamihira, 1 while six centuries 
later the mathematician Bhaskara, a man of no mean 
achievement in that severe science, presents in the Lildrr.il 
his algebraical theorems in the guise of problems set to a 
fair maiden, the terms of which are chosen from the bees 
and flowers and othei objects familiar to the poets." 


J See i>> hat si'dibit it, ed. H. Kern, Bibl. I mi., lhG4>65. „ 

3 See H. T. Colebrooke, Alvebra (1S17). S - ,i1so Sridhara, ri 
predecessor of Bknskara, in hi- TriUili. 
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Indian tradition has left us with no trustworthy know¬ 
ledge of its greatest poet; stories of ignorance, enlightened 
by divine favour, cannot blind ns to the conclusive evidence 
displayed in the works preserved to us of elaborate training 
in all the learning available to a Kr&limin student of the 
Gupta era, from the science of politics ro astrology and the 
KamaSastra. 1 Tradition also leaves us in tantalising 
ignorance of his date; the fancy that takes him to Ceylon 
to perish at the hand of a courtesan and makes his iriend, 
king Kumaradasa, in his grief cause himself to be burned 
by his side, cannot be seriously treated as evidence of a 
synchrony with that writer, whose J- akihanuia shows 
conclusive signs of indebtedness to Kalidasa. We arc left, 
then, to such suggestions of date ns can be gathered from 
Kalidasa’s works, and their position m the literature. It 
cannot seriously be doubted that he was later than 
A 'vagho.sa and the d nmatist, Bhasu certainly in my 
opinion, whoso plays we owe to the energy of T. Gaoapati 
basin'; < filling points »•> hi- rb. iri d * < • in ’ *!" lime of 
Gupta glory; the /illusion to tli« horse sionfios »n the 

1 S*v A. Ililhhrandt. A'a/zc/.o ; (1 J ): S K. vu , j h. ,• inthsihc 
Dra>m t \) »•*) » Km ' IS, l!rU,pp.; ° it.; I’M, pp. Jss s. 

An c rlirrda^ for K*ilM->. i <s vx< 1* K ! I’- ilu fa* . mat v nnlv r!<* • 
hn know (iio.k :v tr-•)< d.ea 1 arm*’, hnt Tv is I. ’ r tumi who 

reasonably lie pT .-••»] a.d. A>)i\ I tnlr’s m giancnt lor 

^ Kfilhla. .t v . pivron (AA*. / .V., moo pp. ]0J !*.), mul 
I’s: -k . pref* r ns,- r s.r. *bo *• ;»!.• 'si--. •*». i <* 

Vi .it..tiull). mi • . f. K oh. ft- -tatt f. u;t- U%'nn\'t,‘, 

p. Hi; Sanskrit f ' ifn-i, pp. 113 ft. I*. B iUi.irnkirkMr (.*/ ’■ / , \iit, 
200 II.) support IIih ml*’- vfcw, bm Ignore* thr M m I nr or in ciipth'ii, 
a vi» 0 pu.vv «’t Oteran cm Knee. 
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Mttlavikagnimiiva is almost inevitably to be explained as a 
reminiscence of the performance of that rite by Samudragupta 
renewing die glories of the ancient regime.^ The Vikrama- 
ditya, therefore, with whom Kalidasa is associated in tradition, 
seems most naturally to be taken as Candragupta II, whose 
reign may be placed between a.d. 380 and 413. W ith tlii | 
accords the fact that a Mandasor inscriptioti by Vatsabhatti 
of A.D. 472-73 manifestly uses the Riusamhara and Megha- 
data . * Nor, even if the latter poem contains in v. 14, as 
is alleged by some commentators, 1 an allusion to Dignaga, 
bav^* we any assurance that the date of the Buddhist philo¬ 
sopher was later than a.d. 400. The reference to the 
conquest of the Huns by Raghu in his Digvijaya in the 
Raghuvafhfa has tempted the suggestion that Kalidasa 
musi have lived after the victory of Skandagupta over the 
Huns, half a century later than the date suggested above. 
But the evidence • - far from convincing • there is nothing 
to indicate any reference to reality in this account of the 
exploit:: of a king of long ago, ancl ; if Kalidasa had lived m 
the reign uf Skandagupta, when the fortune or the royal 
house was evidently tottering to a fall, it would be difficult 
understand the calm contentment with the established 
order which mark: all his works. Hi evident ailed ion 
for Ujy.vinI suggests that ho spent much 1 his time in that 
Stale, windi was brought under Gupln rule by Candragupta 

himself. , , ... . ,. . n . . 

It is to his drama above all to the akn*i f j s l le finest 
It in cl 1 Sanskrit literature, that KalidOsa owes his 
greatest r* mown, but in the lyric and epic also he takes the 
place among Indian poets. A work of his youth is 
certainly the which has paid the penalty <• 

j„ senility in eondt mi ation by modern, though not ancient, 
. iv'nj. -i a:-; ihc product oi some other hand." Tins view is 
plainly unsound, as wa-. the K-rmcr ittempt to deny 
K;n th> Malar ii: • timilra bccaov of it.- wfen- >ity 
to i,W „th. r rhuniri-. Ii r clear that. Yai-ablmtti u*-<l the 


<SL 


arttna. 


,,t i.t, ' Ml,tin. v'li v.t, l» hv I>uk ainlh a ui.'iu'u nr, well h 

("j />,. wit* ft; ui •!»* p. 3. 

i i • ii.,/./•' f.,v o'U2. |- - ]«)*»', »• ; S'l J.pp 110 
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and this shows it to be of ancient date. It is perfect 
^ that it falls short of the later poems in depth of poetic 
sight and feeling, but a comparison, for instance, of 
Tennyson’s early poems with the product of his mature 
years, shows precisely the same fact. The comparison is 
apposite, for Tennyson is precisely a parallel io Kalidasa; 
both are poets not so much of inspiration and genius as of 
perfect accomplishment based on a high degree of talent. 
The comparative simplicity of the poem explains at once 
why early commentaries are known; why Mallinatha 
deemed it needless to interpret it when he dealt with the 
three great poems; and why the writers on poetics do not 
cite from it to illustrate their rulos. When they wished to 
allude to a description of the seasons everv consideration 
of commonsense dictated that they should refer to the 
JtaffiuvarfcSfy, Kalidasa’s master piece, rather than to a 
youthful and less perfect production. On tiic other hand, 
the poem by reason of its lack of el ’.borate art appeals 
more strongly to modern taste. Each of the seasons is 
reviewed in detail, in the six cantos with 153 stanzas which * 
make up the work. The salient features in nature which 
mark each are described in loving and graceful detail, and 
the seasons meaning for lovers is explained. The glow of 
the summer sun is painful even to lovers, but tin y ihn] 
consolation in the nights when the heart of the moon is 


filled with jealousy as it gazes on the loveliness of maidens, 
but this k the very time when the heart of the wanderer is 
burned by the lire of separation from his beloved. % In 
the min; m\e is suggested by the wild streams which 
eagerly embmee the t<-tiering trees on tiled* bunks ns 
they rush madly to ike ocean, and by the clouds tilled v ;, h 
rniu which bend down to kis* the rocks of the mountain 
1 icaks. The creep' rs of autumn are the loir arms <n 
maidens wh r *se v lib - r «-ih, ... cii through their red lips, 
are like the jasmine reveale i tl . h t 
flowers. In winter tk _ true of the Priycmgu ciecjier. 
buffeted fry the bi o:e, is that of the maiden . cored 
(m n her liner; for her wkos... lover is fre dde h< j 
flu ■ L I he Bca'on - '.s. In the t*ool st m «•*’] who'll 


pn hide; spring* n fire and the mild mys of the i wiving 
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're pleasant to lovers, who find the moonbeams co. 
the light of the star pale. Spring brings the blossoms 
of the mango, which are the arrows to be shot from the 
bow of the god of love to pierce the hearts of maidens. 
No deep feeling, it is true, marks the poem, hut it is 
distinguished by a profound sympathy with the life of 
nature and an admirable power of describing in pregnant 
brevity the aspects of Indian scenery and life. 

Later, but earlier perhaps than the epics, is the Mcgha- 
dilia, doubtless the best known of Kalidasa’s works after 
the SakuntuJn. It has been suggested that in this work as 
elsewhere Kalidasa owes some measure of inspiration to 
Valmiki ; the longing of Rama for the lost Sita is parallel 
with that of the banished Yak$a for his dearly-loved wife, 
a: d the description of the rainy season in Book IV, canto 
28, oi the Rdmaycnia may well have given hints to the 
author in composing the Meghaduta, The Ynksa owes 
his severance from his dear one to neglect in his duty, 
which Kubera, his lord, has punished with a year of exile; 
this he spends at Ramngiri, in Central India, not far from 
Nagpur, wherein the rainy season he beholds a cloud oh 
i • northward way, n sight which brings to him the idea 1 
of sending to his sorrowful bride a message of consolation 
iid hop . He bids the cloud follow its way over mount 
/Vmrnuuta, quenching its, forest fires with its rains, across 
the Narmada, beneath the Vindhyas, over the city of 
Vi* lisa, the stream Velravati, Ujjayim in Avanti, the holy 
Kiruksetra, the Ganges and the mountains whence it 
springs, and finally attain its end at \lakn <»n mount 
Kaila itu The city is described, and the home of the Yaksa ; 

■ the suppliant entreats the cloud to let its lightning play 
gently, a:' if i 1 were the re liance of the fireflies, and 
L > mtiitle its thundei that ii v .v not awake Iris beioval 
rudely front a dn.am, in which p rchnir e she is blinking 

• i her hu sbtu d. i Ic describes her < :han 

i.; the lotus by the frost; anxious to sing for hr-r loved 

• pc, Hie auinot remember the melody, and she counts with 


§L 


fl- .\vcn: the days «;i their parting. The cloud is to 


her 


' Cf. Jdiafi'i, ii, lib 
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Message of her husband's devotion and the assurance 
ultimate reunion, when in nights, brilliant with the 
moonlight of autumn, thuy shall enjoy the desire of their 
hearts, rendered the more precious by their separation. 

We miss, it is true, in this poem, the nearest approxi¬ 
mation in tone to the Greek elegy 1 in Sanskrit literature, 
a certain measure of reality through the divine character of 
the Yaksa and his bride ; their severance is but temporary, 
their reunion certain, and the grief of the hero seems thus 
to modern feeling less than manly, for to us, as to the 
greatest of Greek historians, 2 courage to endure what is 
sent by heaven appears the duty of man. Schiller, who in 
0 ia Stuart n 1 e$ the captive queen bid the clouds 
as they fly south greet the land of her happy youth, uses 
the motif in more effective guise: the hapless queen is well 
aware that for her there is no more chance of seeing agai.i 
the fair land of France, and her position evokes true pathos. 


But this artistic defect must not be exaggerated ; the end 
of poetry, in the theory of the writers on theory, is to 
suggest, not express, emotion, and ihe poem, stripped of 
its setting, speaks to us in tones of unmistakable earnest¬ 
ness of the sorrows of parted lovers, the melancholy deli :ht 
in remembrance, and the joyful hope of reunion. It may 
be that here Kalidasa expresses emotions which he has 
experienced in his own life story; the question is irsolulue, 
and it is enough that the poem is a mnsterpi 1 o' die 
description c»t the deepest, yet most tender, ajlection, i n 
which passion i ' purified and ennobled. The powc; of 
description of nature foreshadowed > ’ the A\\ u/rr/:a/ •* t - 
ightei tvI i ant a resu 

human emolLn v\Inch p<‘ wades the on* tv.. It is siVnuivaul 
of the dev : lament of kalida a s skill ti it the metieehn::. n 
for iIn* wo: k is throughout 'he- Mandlik- iinh, with ns font 
vetscH, each of seventeen svllaHIesj making up the rtanzn, 
with v'csuras n> he fourth and tenth syllables. a much 
ampler means of expressi n of a .ogle thought is *.*. 
available than within die restricted limits of the ludrxvnjn 


1 ;W Hn.WillmmK, Karty Creek 
" Thule l#, ii, <54, ?(PwiW»). 
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arhsastha, which make tip more than half of 
uscuhhara, yet at the same time a severe strain is imposed 
on the capacity of the poet, but one to which he shows 
himself equal. 

The poem is already imitated by Vatsabhatti, and it 
produced a crop of feeble attempts, the earliest perhaps 
the Pavcinadiita of Dhoylka (twelfth century). More 
important for its textual tradition is the Pdrsvabhyudaya 
of the Jain Jinasena in the eighth century a.d., for the 
author, adopting the principle of Samasyapurana, - the 
building up of a stanza on the basis of a given verse, lias 
managed to work the text of the Mcghaduta, as be knew 
it in 120 verses, into his account of the Jain saint, Parsva- 
niitha. Vajlabhadeva in the twelfth, Mallinatha in the 
fourteenth century give the poem as having 111 and 1J8 
verses respectively, a sign of the possibility of interpolation 
even in so famous a poem, which is attested also by the 
various recensions of the dramas. 1 

Next in date is doubtless the Kumdrasavtbhava , which 
:n some manuscripts occupies no less than seventeen 
cantos, but more often is rc duce.d to seven. There can be 
no doubt whatever of the late origin of cantos IX to XVII. 2 
They must have been add* 1 by one who thought that the 
eight cantos did not fulfil the purpose of the work, since 
they c;J with the description of the jovs of Siva and 
Parvatl in wedlock. He insists, therefore, on bringing 
Ktmiara into the world, and in describing in full bis victory 
over the demon, Taraka, whose d* struedon a.lords the 
motive for his birth, thus exceeding the promise of ihg title 
much more than the actual poem falls short of it. Purturinto- 
1 y, the defects of taste of the new cantos are not the only 
«. vidence of their later date. While Kalidasa after tK- 
Rt/'Safrik'.tm carefully avoids the repetition of the same 
phrases, his follower shamelessly brings forward again and 


1 O, K. It Pathiik, 2nd c 1. »f tlr* .V.x/nid'S > (laitb : II Ckaurt, 
KAtidJs*. p. ?V\. IlI. ui -.rtuuathP (< . a.d. 1. up I 10 vc t . 
V»ill:.bh:vl« *. <,• ; U.'/ J \.\ friyi w tho to ntli cot-rv by I fn'Mzr cn, \vl< > 
heI | t li • apparent kne.vloiH'.c of Bilhaya b. :tn interpolation : • 
1,r: |ran': «»i >, p 2,’mv l»i- •. 1. of the .t/c/f/w hit* (10H ). 

* II ... ; I'cha idl. f/rs K. itUtrn, f. (h n/a/iu -n A/.’*- 

tiresst'i . it, i, 133 v 
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a phrase which lias caught his fancy, much as doc 
xmiibu in his dramas. He delights in the use of prepositional 
compounds, contrary to the manner of Kalidasa but in keep¬ 
ing with later taste, as also is his use of the perfect middle 
as^ passive with subject in the instrumental. Kalidasa 
shows in a high degree the power to use his complicated 
metres without filling them with meaningless or feeble 
words, but this poet lightheartedly slips in words like 
\T ■ sadyas or alam , delights in prefixing sv to every available 
phrase, and shows his ingenuity in coining long synonyms 
for his characters. The metrical evidence is equally 
decisive; the csesura at the close of the first and third 
verses of the Sloka is always observed by Kalidasa, :u these 
cantos it is omitted five times, and the same laxity occurs 
i wdth 1 • itter, c\cn wli 

crcsura is respected, it is often weak, that is, at the end of a 
portion of a compound, a licence almost unknown to 
Kalidasa. Further, the writers on poetics anti the coin- 
. mentators ignore these, cantos. Their spuriousnes^ is thus 
incontestable ; from the frequent use of unta in the end «>< 
compounds, which he compares with the Marathi locatne 
suffix d?ht % Jacobi has conjectured that the author was a 
Mar at ha writer. The case is entirely different with canto 
VIII,which is often passed over in the manuscripts, avowedly 
sometimes because of its erotic character, It I# m- svu to 
the writers <mi pieties, and is full of the spirit and style or 
Kalidasa. It does not, wo must admit, bring the poem to 
an effective termination, and no explanation of' this delect 
i. obvious. Do all our copies go back to a maim sen a on 
birchbark, whose last leaf, as often, was hopelessly injured i 
Was the oct detericd from writing more by the ennei ihh 
ot hta first audience, to wh« m, as to Mammata and Vi.sv.t- 
nutha, the depicting of th«‘ erotic play of the mpreme dcitv 
was distasteful? The quests 1 cannot be answered: that 
Kalidasa was cut off by death before completing it 
plausible, fur the PaffhuvaM to has every sign c.. later date. 


1 C WalUr':.« lions* (Mini, Hi, M f.) ar" clearly hlakMiit, 
tlvugli PiM.hv! { Du i rtc;t> ilischt'* Literature *, p - H) lh " 

vU »v that :<• /'tffja• <nUs \ ib tarty* 
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e poem opens with a description of the Himalaya, 
viewed not in its terrible aspect, but as the home of 
demigods and spirits who delight in amorous sports, in which 
the maidens are glad to replace by the clouds the garments 
they have laid aside in their frolics. In this environment 
grows up Parvati, daughter of the mountain god, perfect in 
every limb, whom the prediction of the sage Narada has 
already designed as spouse for the great god Siva, who sits, 
sunk in the deepest asceticism, on the mountain top, while 
Parvati with her friends serves him in obedience to her 
father's command, plucking the flowers for the offerings 
to him and tending hjs altar. In canto II the gods, menaced 
by the demon Taraka, appear in sad plight before Brahma 
himself; they beg his aid, but he has extended his favour 
* ' Taraka and he cannot break faith; the poison tree one 
has planted must not be cut down by the author of its 
being. 1 To Siva the gods must have recourse; Parvati’s 
beauty must be the magnet io win him from his penance, 
for from their union shall be born he who alone can destroy 
the foe. Indra, accordingly, as king of the gods, goes to seek 
the aid of the love god, Kama. In canto III Kama gladly 
pr<anises hif aid,if he rm have Spring as his companion; 
accompanied by his friend, whose advent makes all nature 
revive, and Rati, hi;; true wife, he advances with his bow 

refill:. but is ibnshed by the spectacle of the great ascetic, 
until ; t the sight of l J arvatu lie recovers courage. But at 
me i«>ment when he would discharge his dait, Siva, 
who has felt an unwonted perturbation of heart, burns 
the luckless Kama to ashes by the flame of anger 
proceeding from hi:, eye. In ,canto IV Rati bewails 
her husband; to Spring, who seeks in vain to console 
h*r, the sa\a: ‘Once departed, thy friend will return 
no ip ire, like* ( ho flame which, extinguished in the wind, 
comes not hack. I am like the wide of the flame : sorrow 

uin mre 

•:1k> pyre,: .• Cud* th may join her hit r 1 in death . but a 
voice from ub >vc stays lie/ rad; d pair awl promises her 


1 ThL *.i r> i.: fninou*: throe - its being h - v ] bv thw pn.lv 
ul -iiait versions of u- / J a tic a 4 a* ta. 
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nion with Kama, when Siva’s marriage is accomplished. 
Another way to this end must be found, and in canto V we 
see Parvati seeking to attain the destined aim by devotion 
to the most terrible austerities, surrounded in the heat of 
summer by four fires, resting in the rains on bare rocks, 
spending the nights of winter in icy water. An ascetic 
conics to her and asks her the purpose of her penance; her 
sighs reveal that she seeks a lover; her maidens betray her 
unavowed longing. He warns her of the horrors of her 
loved one, but she replies: 


In truth thou knowest not Hara, since thus thou dost speak to me. 
’ Fools hate the ways of the magnanimous, which are unwonted and 
1 unintelligible to them. Auspicious marks arc ( turned ,by those who 
seek to avert mi' fortune or citsirc lord* nip ; what has i on whom the 
world depends and who is without desire, to do with those who 
minds are ovcrc* me with desire ? Nothing he ha.. but he >■< the source 
of all wealth; lu haunts the place of the dead, but lie i; lord o' tk- 
three world . Dread is his form, yet auspichn;. is he named ; none arc 
there who know the trier nature of the Ivar.-r of the trident. 

Siva, it need hardly be said, cannot resist so glowing an 
eulogy, and reveals his identity in the scorning ascetic* 
Canto VI shows us the seven sects, accompanied by 
Anindhati, seeking the mountain god, tu ask his daughter's 

hand in marriage; they praise the wooer, while the maiden 
listens with head downcast as she stands at her father's side, 
and the father glnncvs t- read the decision in his wiles 
face,‘for as a rule householders follow the lead of their 
wives in the affairs of their daughters.’ The mother indi¬ 
cates assent, and the sums b- bn el: the tiding.;. The ne\t 
cqnto deacritx a ing the mother’* 

mingled joy in the marriage and sorrow it losing her 
daughter; she mnnoi sint an..; hr the : urk on her child's 
forehead, or bind correctly her girdle, and the mu\v\ niurc 
sober in her feeling, must remedy her mistakes. In canto 
VIII Kalidasa describes with the full detail of th Kama* 
fdstrn the love passages 1 . tween the newly-wedded pair. 

Annudavordhans assures us that the painting c the 
love of the deifies is in itself apparently a breach of pro¬ 
priety, but that in the hands of ihe great poei it cesses to 


1 ^ >hvnnyjit> k<i p. 137. 
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but his view evidently did not prevail among 
Sent critics, and still less, of course, does the concep¬ 
tion appeal to Western taste, which finds fault even with 
the idyllic picture in the Iliad of the deceiving of Zeus. 
But it would be unjust to Kalidasa to condemn him for a 
defect in taste, without appreciating the significance of his 
choice subject. To Kalidasa the love of the divine pair 
is no idle myth; it is reality, leading to the birth of a god 
destined to rescue the world, and the affection of the divine 
pair is symbolic of the love which ought to be reproduced 
on earth between husband and wife. Suggestion is the 
soul ot poetry ; in the description in the Kum&rasambhftva 
as in the Megkadnta of superhuman love wc have the 
exemplar for love on earth. Viewed thus, the poem gains 
greatly in attractiveness, and permits us to enjoy the 
marvellous feeling for nature and power of depicting human 
emotion which Kalidasa displays. 

Last and greatest of Kalidasa’s Kavyas is the Rag/iu- 
va?n:fa % the work of his maturity, in which he recounts the 
glories of the solar race, whose renown doubtless was 
revived by the fame of the Guptas, though it is idle to seek 
any precise parallel between the mythical figures of the 
past and the historical characters of the early Gupta kings. 
The solar race is recorded in part in the epic, more largely 
in the Puranns; 1 its mythic character is obvious, cmd 
Kalidasa has eclectically selected for the main theme of hi. 


poem a small number of princes, to whom lie accords on 
importance not always given to them in other sources. 
Lihpc i the first, pious but childlecs ; Vr.dstha tells him the 
• : of hi*: misfortune ; eager to return t< his beloved wife 

from 1 s i it to India, he has failed to pay the due meed of 
horn igv to frrvnbhi, indnis divine cow* and she lies cursed 
h’m to be without offspring until he win the favour of her 
df light iv, On the sage’s advice, lie worships bv humble 
i.uitati *u tho cow Nandini; a lion leaps on the boast, he 
olTei 8 his ov,n life to save her ; the } i« i reveals himself a-, 
r servant of Siva's, sent to try his courage, and Nandini, 


1 Tli' 1 -.lew Ur.it llie ox nun J\ulma Parana used hy Kf.Ulu u 
•v.-.r; to 4D« fU.prc.. «l In* (Ik* . ’ . id piV.'X' S- Til. Parana . uy 
lm« l pscM IfiJUlrii u at; well hs oitoor toxt i 
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his devotion, grants the boon of a son. Canto II 
es the birth and education of the child, you^g 
Raghu ; entrusted by his father with the guardianship o/ 
the sacrificial horse, he fights even with Indra for its pos¬ 
session, and, though lie may not conquer die god, yet he 
wins for his father the fulfilment of his desires. In the 
next canto is described the glory of Raghu as king and his 
conquest of the earth ; a brilliant picture is unfolded of his 
triumphant progress ; die places he visits, the tribes he sub¬ 
dues, and the battles he wins, are depicted with the 
most picturesque brevity and force. In canto V we find 
Raghu reduced to poverty by bis generosity ; the sage 
Kautsa pays him a visit to beg alms of him, the king is in 
a quandary, but his difficulties are solved by a shower of gold 
which Kubcra raius upon his treasure house. His son is 
A h, and in canto VI we find him chosen by the princess ludu- 
inati at her Svayamvara, the stately ceremonial by which 
the princesses of the epic are permitted to select for them¬ 
selves the suitor who most pleases their mind. 1 The 
princes who come to the meeting are described with great 
spirit and brilliance ; one is rejected because he is a pood 
gambler, and therefore a bad man; another is excellent, 
but tastes differ; when the lady of the Court, Sunandu, 
describes the race of Aja, she sees that he 1 ins won 
her mistress’s heart; so, roguishly, she bids litr come 
'll to another suitor, but the maiden stays her step:* 
and has her hero crowned with the garland which signi¬ 
fies lief choice. In canto VIT we learn first i f the 
marriage r>< which the rejected . nut rs duly correal the 
wrath felt at their defeat, and then f die onslaught nvdo 
by then on the ’widal party ns it sets out to the 
bridegroom's home. Aja shows no true »< <*nr, lv.it 

wages war with nil his prow x, until, calling to his aid. 
magic weapons given to him bv a Gandlvtrva, be causes 
his fi.es to sink to sleep, and inscribes on then banners 
with Moody arrows the be" ' Raghu's :• :i hath taken 
lrum you your fume, btit in pity hath left you your lr\es.' 


* .1 
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a f vO VIII describes with much effect the reign of Aja, 
wMich it parallels with the retirement of his sire into the 
-peace of meditation; as the king with his ministers plans 
the conquest of such lands as remain unsubdued, so the 
aged father, with learned ascetics, aims at attaining eternal 
bli^;. But a dreadful blow awaits the king; a heavenly 
garland falls on Indumatrs breast and strikes her dead, and 
little consolation is it to the prince to be assured that this 


was no punishment, but that as a nymph of the heaven 
she had sinned through neglect, and had been forced to 
earth until she should again see a divine garland* Discon¬ 
solate he mourns: 


My constancy is departed ; my joy is gone ; song is distasteful ; 
Lprmg hath no joy ; my jewels are worthless ; my couch to-day is left 
desolate. '1 he mistress of my home, the comrade, the companion of 
my secret hours, the dear pupil that studied even.- art with me: in 
taking thee, say, what of mine hath not pitiless' 1 >eatb reft from 
me • . O fair-eyed one, how canst ihou, that hast drunk the nectar of 
mu lip:, tas'x now the offering nr water, defiled by ir. .* tears, which 
will reach thee in the other world ? For all his possessions what 
measure of joy can be A * Us wifnout thee ? Every joy of mine 
depended on thee, and nought else could please me. 


Impressive, if vain, is the consolation of the sage: 

Enough then of ;or row for her loss ; njisfortunc is the lot of mortals. 
He the earth here thy care, for she is the king’s true bride, in thy 
prosperity af .n-tirue thy knowledge of duty y.v.s made manifest, iu 
that - thou ;-aid3t nothing iu pride ; now again let it be revealed 
by that steadfastness, when has aasaik 

thou by tear- win her back ? Nay, not even if thou didst 
follow her iu death, f The way:: of mortals in the world to tome 
depend on their own deeds and are diverse. I^ay «:iide> thy 
koitow, and honour with due oblation thy spouse; the constant 
tears of tlielr nes burn the dead, so they say. Death 

lR die natural c^r -lition for ir- rtals, life a deviation, the w: o tell 
UM } r *‘ '* v : n m n 1 “d live ... i breathe for a rr ment, is not tbn pur. 
gam to huu ? It is the foci who dec:u* the ' / ; of :» dear cue a dart 
sunk dte-p hi kin heart; tt.vrir*. man knows it a dart lemovcd through 
i.ic revealing of the way to .. lvation. The union of the body and tlie 
soul and tin ir severance ar * ordumixl; -ay, then, how may -.be wise 
mau troublu over severance from the world of things ? First 0 L the 
uugkty.thon ;l;ui*Vl ■ not, hkc- a commo.i man, fall wi : u n » v • „- t . r 
OI •'••-'H-.-av : v. h.u 'biicrt ti • ’.here a I wc it. the ia-card the u <k if •?* 
the wind both l;vm! 


Nothing availed, however, to lienl the sorrow of the king, 
W ho welcomed death in his eagerness b» I c-join hi. behoved] 
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m canto IX we find his son, Dasaratha, reigning. With 
much brilliance of detail a great hunt is described ; there is 
a fatal ending, for the king by mishap pierces with his 
arrow the son of an ascetic, and, though in remorse he 


bears the dying child to his father, the latter in his anger 
curses the king to die in old age in grief for a son. The 
end, however, is yet far otl; in canto X we learn of die 
appeal of the gods, threatened by a demon, to Visnu, who 
condescends himself to become incorporate in the four sons 
of Dasaratha. In the next canto we are told of Rama s 
journey to aid Visvamiira against demoniac attacks and his 
slaughter of Tatfaka, of his visit to the Court of Janaka 01 
Mithila, and his winning of Sim, followed by his victory 
over Parasurama, rlie exterminator of the Ksntriya race, 
vho recognises in him the godhead incarnate. Cantu XII 
tells in brief, but with effect, the fatal demand of Ka e 
for Rama’s banishment and Bharata’s coronation, the 
departure of Rama and Lak^mana with Sita to the forest, 
their adventures, the rape of SU.'t, the efforts of Hanumant 
to find her, the attack on Lanka, and the final victory of 
Rama. In canto XIII Kalidasa lavishes his descriptive 
Power on the account of the return of the united pair in a 
celestial car, whence they desc y the places of their wander¬ 
ings and sorrows. At the beginning of canto XIV the 
widows of Dasaratha, who survived only bv a little Rama s 
departure, receive lie visit of ilicir long parted children ; 
Sita amid the general joy of reunion mourns, with sad fore¬ 
boding, the sorrow she had brought on her husband. H »tii 
deliberate art this note of sorrow is followed by the brilliant 
scene of the royal consecration. Put the joy of Ayodhya 
is rudely interrupted; evd : question the purity of the 

queen, and Rama faithful to his conception of dntv, must 
bunish her from his side. Sita, flower of Indian w onv.nhouU, 


endures without reproaches the shame; the seer Vnlmod 
gives her refuge, and at his hermitage arc born her two 
boys, while Rama, loving her as ever, dwells in solitude, 
consoled only b\ gazing on the golden image which lie h v 
bad (ashioiv d in her shnj.tf*. In canto XV Rama, engaged 
io the .•.</,emu rue -t tlu horse sa riricc, is i d i > h-.r-.n to 
the recitation by two gallant of the k di d of hi- « r . <, 
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posed by Valmlki; in wonder he offers the whole 
earth to the sage, who asks for nothing save the rehabilita¬ 
tion of Sita, whose children and his the boys are. The 
king is only too eager to see this accomplished; at an 
appointed time the sage appears with Sita and the boys 
before the people ; Sita drinks holy water, and swears : 
‘ If it be true that I have never in thought, word or deed 
swerved from my wifely faith, then do thou, O mother 
earth, take me to thy bosom.’ The earth opens, the god¬ 
dess appears on her snake throne, and takes Sita in her 
arms, disappearing into the under world. Rama’s race is 


n< \rly run; the boys, now recognised by all the people as 
his rightful heirs, are installed in the kingship, and he 
ascends in solemn state to the sky. The poem has now* 4 
reached its zenith; canto XVI tells us of adream which came 


to Kusa as he ruled at Kusavati and bade him re-oceupv 
Ayodhya, his father’s capital, while in canto XVII we have 
the lustery of the son of Kusu by a snake princess who was 
surrendered to him by her father to appease the king’s anger 
at the loss of a bracelet while bathing in the waters which 
housed the snake king. Cantos XVIII and XIX deal, the 
first mechanically, with a number of phantom kings from 
whose names alone the poet derives material for his 
descriptions, and the latter with the amorous sports of 
Agruvannan, a worthless libertine whose excesses had 
the merit of hastening his death. To assert that these 
cantos are not Kalidasa’s is to go too far, 1 but they 
certainly do not < e ent bis deliberate workmanship, 
we may justly hold that the termination of the poem was 
prevented by his death. 

d he more mature genius of Kalidrisa manifest/, itself in 


the RaghuvaHttx in his insistence on the Yoga aspect of 
philosophy rather than on the personal aspect of the 
du inity in the Kumarasambhavn. 11 ■ recognises the three 
* /imas or constituents, which make up nature in the 
^ imkhyu-Yoga belief and the cui/mnce of spirit, but with 
the S : 1 • .■ • deity. H< 

existence, whethe r me divergences of spirit and m :uu 


IlihebraaUt, A'iifidtisa, p. 42 f. 
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_ for him reconciled in the absolute, we cannot attempt 
to decide ; what is important is that he represents his 
heroes as seeking release from rebirth by the methods of 
Yoga, mentioning the technical terms Dharana, concentra¬ 
tion, and Vnftsana, a special posture deemed suited to aid 
the attainment of the end desired. He alludes also to the 
magic powers which Yoga gives, the ability to penetrate a 
closed door, as well as the higher attainment desired by 
Sit a of reunion with her beloved in a future life. Visnu, 
indeed, in the Raghuva?ma receives his meed of devotion, 
as was inevitable in an epic of Rama, but Siva remains the 
highest expression of the poet's conception of divinity, for 
Siva is a Yogin par excellence , though Visnu follows in Ills 
train. 

\ve need not seek in Kalidasa for any solution oi 
suggested solution of the mysteries of life; with the 
orthodox views of bis time he seems to have been fully 
content; free to choose such episodes of the epic as 
he pleases, he selects for reproduction the—to modern 
laste—monstrous denunciation of a Sudra who has the 
audacity to practise penance, a privilege which orthodoxy 
narrowly reserved to the twice-born castes. But. in this 
defect he is in the same ease as Sanskrit poets in general, 
nor would he have admitted that his attitude to life was 
m any wise lacking. What he would have claimed 
merit for was his power of evoking by the brilliance of 
his description the sentiments of love, both as realised in 
and as ignant by ion of pathos, of 

heroism, and, last but not least for Indian taste, of the 
wonderful. Ite might justly have glided msch on the 
vividness and precision of hN observation and depicting of 
ver > side of the world of Indian nature, hi skill in briny mg 
before us pictures of the ice • i India in the Court and the 
forest, of the princely Svayaihvara, of the marriage me, < i 
jkc battle, and his achievement in reducing to effective 
brevity the famous but lengthy epic talc of the Ravuiroua. 
f n the description of Rnghu’.s «:oic'iue>-.s wo need nof seek 
J, "‘ paialleli.cn hi detail with the rwhi». wments of Sanmdra- 
£Waa a.id Candraguptu, but we have in it the p' die re/lex 
° w '" .'avn emcius of feege gifat Emperors; as ever 
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idasa effects, his aim not by direct means . but by 
suggestion; just as Virgil glorifies Rome and incidentally 
the imperial dynasty by his SEruid, so Kalidasa extols the 
sway of the Guptas and the Brahmanical restoration by 
reminding his audience of the glories of the far gone days 
of the solar race. 

The Kavya style unquestionably attains in Kalidasa its 
highest pitch, for in him the sentiment predominates over 
the ornaments, which serve to enhance it, instead of over¬ 
whelming it. Sentiment with him is the soul of poetry, 
and, fond as he is of the beauty due to the use of figures, 
he refrains from sacrificing his main purpose in the search 
for effect.* Indian poetics, we must admit, often mistook 
the trees for the wood, and by the enormous development of 
sub-divisions of figures ( alamkaras ) conveyed the impression 
that to write poetry one must be ever striving to introduce 
figures of one sort or another. Kalidasa himself, in canto 
I X of the RaghuvartiSa, has chosen to show to us his skill 
in poetical artitice. He here not merely uses a remarkable 
number of metres, fourteen in all, of which thirteen occur 
in the verses 55-82, but he displays his skill in Yamakas, 
rnronoma • the repetition of the same syllable in variolas 
forms with change of meaning. This artifice which 
is pleasing to modem taste chiefly when the sound is 
skilfully wedded, as not rarely in Kalidasa, to the sense; 
thus Ihe verse, ranarenavo rurudhire rud hlrcna surad* 
vi$uT)i t ‘the dust of the field of battle grew stifT with 
the blood of the foes of the gods,’ is redeemed from 
triviality by the matching of sound and sense. Great 
stress, however, is laid by Indian poetics on the subject of 
sound {tabda ); Kalidasa is approved for using such a 


Yamaha as bhujalat&m and ja datum because / and d, like / 
and r x and v and b , are permitted ns analogous in Yarnakas. 
An essential feature of the Vai-wrbha style which js 
attributed to him is the use o; pica: rig sounds, so that the 
employment of harsh combinations, as in rddhya? and 
/ * bdhyu ?, i rx mwred by M unmnta. in canto XVIII of the 
hayr/iuiarh^i v. : find ailitcrsdon practised with special 
frequency, air 1 , as in canto IX, we am see no reason for 
the adoption t what tppeals to us rather as an affectation. 
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more interesting to modern taste are figures of 
Thought ( arthalmhkara ), a term which, as distinguished from 
Sabdalamkara, does not correspond to the Western distinc¬ 
tion of figures of thought and of speech, but comprehends 
ali figures which are not merely concerned with sound. 
In the use of such figures Kalidasa is particularly happy, 
and is cited repeatedly as a model by the writers on poetics. 
His forte is declared to lie in similes, and the praise is well 
deserved. True, the world of India is a different one from 
the West; the divine mythology and the belief of everyday 
life are far other, but even so the beauty and force of 
many of the similes and metaphors must be recognised 
by anyone who appreciates poetry. With glad eyes 
the maidens of the city follow the king, as the nights 
with the clear stars of autumn the pole star. The 
weapons of the foe so beset the chariot of the prince 
that it may be recognised by the tip of its banner 
alone, as the pale sun alone reveals the morning on 
veloped in the mist. Dilipa hears in the leaves his fame 
sung by the goddesses of the wood to the sound of the 
reed, which whistles in the wind and plays the part of 
the flute. The wound torn by the arrow is the gate of 
death, the stone hurled at the foe the torn-off hand of the 
god of death; the battlefield is a banquet for that grimg« d. 
Characteristic is the carrying out of the simile in precise 
detail, in striking contrast to the Homeric manner whore die 
detail is given as a picture but parallelism is not sought. 
The mountain is a wild bull, its caves are its mouth, its 
peaks are its* horns, the clouds the earth which it tears up 
in play, and its thundering cataracts its wild bellowing. 

More natural than this to modem feeling is ihe constant 
attribution of life to things inanimate : joy, sorrow, and 
nv ery feeling ; man enn be attributed to the mountains and 
the streams ; Ra\annV fall frees the sun from tribulation; 
the winds respectfully greet the royal pair. Less npi>ca] is 
made to us by similes from the fields of philosophy ui 
grammar; the King sets forth to overcome the jVr firms, as 
f hc ascebe conquers the /• n. . y the knowledge .t- reality ; 
Sugriva «>. installed king in his brother’ pla.-., a:; a 
substitute > used for the n -mml root Politics also yields 
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store; the mountains, which Indra deprives of their 
wings, flee to the sea, as princes in misfortune to a neutral 
lord. Often the same subject is illustrated by a series of 
similes carefully elaborated in detail; the mixture of ideas 
is conspicuously lacking. In the drama we find humorous 
similes, but humour is hardly to be found in the epics or 
lyrics. 

Of the other figures Kalidasa makes free and happy use; 
especially marked is his skill in the%rthantaranyasa, which 
consists in expressing in a general proposition an idea 
exhibited in particular form in the preceding three lines of 
a stanza; the continuation of the Kumarasambhava shows 
clearly its unauthenticity by the feebleness of its efforts at 
this figure. It is important to note that he shows little 
fondness for the use of the Slesa, 1 or double entendre, a fact 
which tells incidentally against the view that Dignaga is 
referred to in this manner in v. 14 of the Meghadula. 

1 E.g. Raghuvaih§a } xi, 20 ; Kumarasambhava , viii, 22. 
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IV 

POST-KALID AS AN EPIC 

We have seen in Kalidasa the style which the text-books 
on poetics from the Kdvyddarsa downwards style Vaidar- 
bhan, and in a poem of much pretension, but small merit, 
written in a.d. 472-73 by Vatsabhatti, a Prasasti, or pane¬ 
gyric, of the temple of the sun at Mandasor. we have a 
* v pecimen of poetry which illustrates the style of the Gaurlas 
as described by Dnndin, the manner of Eastern as opposed 
to Southern or Western poets. The poem is of interest 
in that the correct title is omitted, being indicated only 
by the gender of the adjective alluding to it at the close 
of the poem; Prasastis were evidently so common that the 
noun was easily supplied by the reader. Further die p ,>et 
claims to have comp*, sed with effort ( frrayatnena ) \ in fact, 
he makes evciy attempt to show his knowledge of" the 
rules of the Kavyo; he finds room for an allusion to 
tlu; land of I.api, describes at length the city Dfusupuro, and 
includes in his 44 star . ns description* of botli the siting 
and the winter. He ii^cs no less than twelve metres, 
especially the Vasnutatilako, and he carries on the « nsc 
oftc I over two, tluee or more stanzas, all in the best Kavyn 
stylo. Conclusive for his appertaining to the Eastern school 
is his use of long compounds in verse, even to the extent 
of filling a whole half-stanza, mure often to filling a line 
This is precisely one point in which an essential dir.tin ; i . 1 : 
between the Ymdarbhn and the Gaud a styles exists. 
Secondly, in v. 2b he carefully assimilates the sound to the 
•sentiment to be conveyed, changing the smooth and 
sound! **l the first three liras, which des-crilie the 
goodness and wisdom of the king, to harsh syJi<blo^ in ilv 
Inst line, \vhcie his dread power is alluded t«>, ‘ alone nkillcd 
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estroy the haughty liosts of the foe {dviidrptapaksciksa- 
panaikaclaksah)' On the other hand, there are clear traces 
of the imitation of both the Mcghaduta and the Rtusam- 


It would be interesting to know when the divergence of 
Eastern and Southern styles was first recognised, but the 
evidence available is inadequate to permit of any determi¬ 
nation. It has been suggested 2 that the tendency to the 
simpler style of the South was given, in opposition to the 
.. affectation and bombast, the love of alliteration, and the 
use of recondite phraseology of the East, by the influence 
of the poetry of Maharastra,, which probably came into 
being after the beginning of the third century a.d. and is 
first known to us from the anthology of Hala, who may 
perhaps be identified with the Satavahana of Prausthana, 
to whom the Jain tradition attributes in a.d. 467 the 
reformation of the Calendar of the church. The conjecture, 
however, Jacks any secure foundation; it is more likely that*'' 
the style of the Maharastri lyric was influenced by the 
pre-existing Vaidarbha style, and it is noteworthy that in 
the Ndfyasdsira we have already the merits of the style 
'which in Danrlin is given that name asserted generally as 
• ho.se of the Kavya. The Eastern style, then, may be 
treated not so much as an old and decadent one, but as a 
further development, and this accords with the fact that, in 
practice as opposed to the theory of the writers on poetics, 
it is the Gaucja style which prw ails in later Sanskrit epics! 

The history of the epic, in fact, is one of decline in taste 
and growing artificiality of form. The earlier, epics, 
however, are not without merit. Tradition would make 
contemporaneous with Kalidasa the Seiubandha* a po€ 


3 Biihler. Die iv.dischen Insc/nifieu, pp. S fT. ; Kielhorn, COtt. 
V W< M !K9U, pp. 25] ti.; i d. Atif., xix, 2^5. Hoerale’s objections 
(./. lhuQ.p. ]]]) are ineffc i • .. 

* II. i.. . hi, Ausgczvfthltc Dr^cihlungcn in Maearastrl, pp. ,;v IT. 
Buna notch the Western love of ••'cnx, not sound, and the Southern 
ulaj of fancy. Historically it seems probable that Sanskrit p«xtry 
Mmio ishe.T « ornpanuu-uy late i : A. S. K. Chatterii, Be ny.it li 

i.iuigu'tge, i. 73 O'.: H. Chakl ular, A ./> viii 46 ‘ 

Ool< ' lit It. IH*JU ! , i. /Vu. i N . 47 , 
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jo^Maharastn, which elicits praise from Dantfin and 
ana, but the long- compounds and artificial style disprove 
this. Before Bana also we may place the date of Bharavi, 
since in the Aihole inscription of a.d. 634 he already 
appears as famous, but presumably the period was not 
great enough to allow his reputation to elicit from Bana 
the meed of praise one would expect. Certainly later than 
Kalidasa, Bbaravi displays gifts of no mean order. The sub¬ 
ject of his Kirdtdrjunlya 1 is derived from the Vanaparvan 
of the Mahdbhdrata. , 2 which tells us how the sage Vyasa 
advised the Pandavas to leave the Dvaita forest, and when 
they had done so Yudhisthira urges Arjuna to obtain 
celestial weapons for the fight with the Kauravas to gain 
the kingdom. Arjuna obeys, proceeds to the Himalayas, 
meeting cn route an ascetic who seeks to turn him from 
his purpose of practising penance to win divine favour, but, 
when he fails to dissuade him, reveals himself and gives 
him his blessing. Attaining his goal, Arjuna practises 
penance, and after a conflict with Siva under the guise of a 
I^irata obtains from his conqueror the weapons he desires, 
in Bharavi’s hands the epic tale is not unsuccessfully 
embellished. A new motif is introduced in canto I; a spy, 
sent by Yudhisthira to report on the state of his foe, 
Suyodhana, brings back the evil news of the virtue of his 
rule, which wins the heart of the pc >ple; Draupadi, then, 
as in the epic, urges immediate war. Bhima adds his voice 
to hers, but Yudhisthira hesitates thus to break the com¬ 
pact he had made (II)* Vyasa appears, and bids Arjuna 
in preparation for war attain the aid of Indra; a \nksa Is 
sent by him to bo Arjur i s companion in his quest (HI). 
The journey to the Himalaya nifords opportunity for a fine 
description of the autumn and of the life ot the herdsmen 

(IV) , and the mountain itself i*; vividly depicted at length 

(V) . The penance of Arjuna begins; its austerity causes 
panic to the Gubyakas, spirits of the mountain, who bear the 
news to Ind"a; he shares their fears ami bids the Apsarrscs 
and the Gandharv as break in on his penance (\ I 1 he divine 
hosts fly to the place ot the hero s abode ; the elephants of 


<SL 
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nne host are described at length (VII), as are the 
plucking of flowers by the maidens and their bathing in the 
Ganges (VIII). The poet then describes the approach of 
evening, the rise of the moon, the love play, and the dawn 
of day (IX). Then the Apsarases turn all the forces of 
their charms on Arjuna, only to be foiled by his superb 
constancy (X). Indra himself undertakes the task; he 
appears in disguise, praises his efforts, but comments on 
the contrast between his acts and his martial equipment ; 
Arjuna perseveres in his purpose, and is rewarded by the 
god's approval, and the advice to win Siva's favour (XI). 
The poet has thus embellished out of recognition the 
simplicity of the epic, with the disadvantage that in canto 
XII we have again the motif of his extreme asceticism, 
followed by the report of the perturbed Rsis to Siva. The 
master explains the purpose of the hero, whom the demon 
.Muka in boar shape purposes to slay, and with his host 
hastens to the spot. Arjuna and Siva alike let fly their 
arrows at the boar, but, as Arjuna claims it ns his prey, he 
is confronted by a Kirata who asserts his right (XII-X1II). 
A struggle follows; the host of Siva shatters itself in vain 
on the hero; it is reformed by Skanda and Siva himself, 
and a terrible battle ensues between the god and the 
warrior, in which both use miraculous weapons, until the 
god reveals himself to Arjuna, receiving from him a hymn 
of praise and supplication, which he rewards with the grant 
of magic arms. The employment of Siva's host and of the 
supernatural weapons on cither side arc innovations. 

It would be unjust to deny both poetical fancy and 
force of diction to Bharavi; ! the sentiment oi heroism 
is admirably expressed, and the descriptions of scenery 
are often brilliant. But the artificiality of his work is 
also often painful; his use of figures is unceasing and fatigu¬ 
ing in its complex variety, and in canto XV he descends 
to trivialities in the worst Alexandrian type; he produces 
stanzas which give the same sounds and sens read for¬ 
wards and backwards, or present the same line to be read 
in four different senses, or contain syllabh beginning with 
c and r only, or exhibit no consonant save w, except a 
solitary final /. One stanza gives,/! threefold seme, and in 
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all we have tortured ’language. .Similarly the poet is 
accomplished in grammar $ he obeys minute rules of Papini 
and achieves the rare distinction of confining the imperfect 
to the purpose of describing the experiences of the user in 
matters not of the same day, while the aorist deals with 
events of the same day, leaving the perfect for matters 
experienced by others. 1 The accuracy of use is purely a 
learned pedantry; Asvagho§a and Kalidasa earlier, and 
Magha later, have nothing of the kind. 

A logical carrying out to the utmost of the same pedantry 
is seen in the Dhaiti-kdvya, whose author describes in 22 
cantos the tale of the Ramayaria for the purpose of illus¬ 
trating the niceties of Sanskrit grammar. It is true that the 
work is not without passages of poetic merit, but they are 
far too few to give it any serious literary value, though it 
has the interest of affording an exposition of the practical 
effect of the rules of the grammar as understood by the 
author, who is also of value for his contributions to our 
knowledge of the rhetorical figures which he often in 
canto X illustrates^ His date is uncertain; the authoi, 
indeed, lets us kiv»\v that he wrote at \ aiablii under 
Sfldharasena, but the identification of that king is, owing 
to the similarity of the names of the recorded rulcis, not 
beyond dispute; perhaps most probable is the middle of 
the seventh century a.d. The name more than anything 
else has suggested identification with the famous Bbai tfhaii, 
but without plausibility. 2 * _ 

Yet another Rama epic is the Janahiharayia of kuinarn- 
diisa, which the poet*Ra j a£ekhara (a.p. 900) mentions in 
comparison will} the .. *» high praise bi - 

altcgcuhci undeserved. Fourteen cantos with a part of the 
fifteenth, all that is left of the original 25, have been res to r- 
m! from a Sinhalese word-for-word version, bringing the 
tnry down to Angada’s mission to bid Ravana ;'coder up 
Sit a. As usual, the author’s chief aim is description; thus 
in canto I W’dhw, the king, and his wives receive their 
meed of honour; in III the sport of the sovereign m the 
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^ter with his wives, sunset, night and morning; in VII 
bita, in VIII the love play of the married pair, as in 
Kumarasambkciva VIII, with a fine description of sunset 
and night; in XIV the causeway built by the apes over the 
ocean; spring (II), the rainy season (XI) and autumn (XII) 
are also duly depicted. Kumaradasa’s style is less simple 
than that.of Kalidasa, and he is extremely fond of allitera¬ 
tions, which give his verses a singularly easy flow, thus at¬ 
taining the softness and melliflousness of the Vaidarbha style. 
Ilio love of periphrases is noteworthy, and he is skilled in 
depicting both the pretty and the grandiose. His date is 
& dubious; that he was a king of Ceylon (a.d. 517-26) seems 
no more than a fable; he appears to know the KdSika 
l y ?tl 2 y which dates from about a.d. 650, and possibly he 
belongs to the latter parL of that century. 3 

It is probable, rather than certain, that both the B/iafti - 
kavya and the Jauakiharaua were known to Magha, who 
certainly used freety both Kalidasa and Bharavi and who 
may be assigned, on the strength of the evidence of an 
inscription referring to a relative, to about a.d. 700, though 
tins date is certainly not without difficulty of its own. His 
grandfather was Suprabhadeva, minister of the king Varma- 
lata, and his father Dattaka Sarvasraya. It is clear that he 
knew the Nag ana ucfa, to which a reference is made in his 
Kavya 'XX, 44) ; the effort to prove that he was used by 
% Subaudhu may be regarded as definitely disproved. 2 

The Sijufialavad/ni in 20 cantos is based on an episode 
in the . 1 lju/u:b/iar<iia, Yudbi$thira, aftei the conquest of 
Jarasandha of Mngadha, is the first ruler in India, and has 
performed the solemn sacrifice of the Rajasuya, or royal 
conrc-.ration* At the close, gifts of honour are to be 
distributed; the wise Bhisma allots to Kjr$na the first, but 


F V.. I homn.s J.R.A.S, 1901, pp. 253 ff.; K* ith, pp 578 ff.: i-x 
,l V Bmobav, 1907, who th« nnth„r later. 

' ol ° n «ntal Studies has a text iu twenty cantos 
ol uhuli vi is printed ’ is Hu iv, 285 ff. 

n Kiel} v,ru,<;ctt A Vi ft 1900, pp. 143 Of. Cf J;u M, Vienna Or 

ill-]. 

f Cl" M i 1(10, . . . . • '! 1 * 
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' against this Sisupala, king of Cedi, raises bitter protest; 
hence flows a quarrel which ends only with the slaying of 
Sisupala by Krsna, who earlier had won his enmity by 
enticing away tire bride destined for him. The theme is 
obviously inadequate to support an epic, but the defect is 
made good by the usual luxuriance of erotic and other 
descriptions in which Magha endeavours, every now and 
then with brilliant success, to improve on the ideas expressed 
in the stanzas of his predecessors. His chief merit lies 
precisely in some of these word pictures, whose merits 
need not be denied, despite the effort requisite to extricate 
them from tedious conceits. His experiments in reviving 
rare grammatical usages have already been referred to, and 
he successfully vies with Bharavi in the effort to produce 
absurdities : thus XIX, 34, read backwards is identical with 
the preceding stanza read in the ordinary way, and many 
other stanzas in that cpnto are equally devoid of anything 
save the most tasteless grotesqueness; for instance, the 
power to form a sword or lotus or wheel shape. Magha s 
reputation later doubtless rests in some degree on the 
vitiation of taste which, as in the Alexandrian age of Greek 
poetry, admitted his strained effects, but he had undoubt¬ 
edly no mean talent. His metrical prof usion is wonderful; 
Bharavi uses but twenty-four metres, while he has forty- 
one, and, though many are merely sporadic, whole scries 
of verses « ccur in rare metres, such as the Udgata in XY\ 
Mahjubhasini in XIII, Rucira in XIII and Svagata in X. 1 
His vocabulary is copious and his command of the orna¬ 
ments of style profound. 

In the early part of the eighth century falls the Prakrit 
p >em, Gaiidavahq, . ■ hieh is bat a seleciion of 

scijes of connected verses, extracted from the prelude to 
what would have been a vast account of the overthrow of 
a Gauda prince by his patron Yasovarman of Kanauj, had 
not a just rate spared as the completion of the work through 
the downfall of the poets "patron before Lalit tidily a of 


1 Kalidasa iu- n main and 13 subonli utu metre-:; Ptulravi 12 a. id 
12 ; May,ha 17 and 24. 

- Cf. IT. J:u. 4 CQtL .Ins: !S\ , pp. M ;T : cT tfomt * 
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'-Kashmir about a.d. 736. The poet admits indebtedness to 
Bhavabbuti, and his work is chiefly of interest because in 
the size of its compounds it is a perfect masterpiece of bad 
style. Full of conventional descriptions, and extremely 
vague as we have it, it has no claim to be ranked even as 
embryo history, but it shows how closely Prakrit poetry 
kept pace with Sanskrit poetry in the degradation of style. 

The ultimate result of the love of playing with language 
which marks both Bharavi and Magha is seen in the 
Ragharapandaviya of Kaviraja, which is most probably to 
be dated under the Kadamba Kamadeva about a.d. 1190, 
though it has been ascribed to the ninth century. 1 It aims 
at telling the tale of Rama and of the Mahabharata simul¬ 
taneously, a result which is only possible because of the 
large number of meanings which are assigned to Sanskrit 
words by the lexicons, the diverse modes in which members 
of compounds may be connected, and the different ways- in 
which the syllables composing a line can be conjoined. It 
is fair to say that, considering the appalling nature of the 
task undertaken, the poet, whose name is lost to the obloquy 
he merits, shows very considerable skill, and might 
have produced a meritorious work had lie devoted his 
efforts to a more legitimate end. Equally negligible as 
literature is the Kavirahasya 2 of Halayudha, written in the 
tenth century to illustrate in the manner of the BHaiti - 
kavya the rules of verbal formation. 


Equal lack of taste is shown in the enormous size of the 
FL* r<nijay a* of the Kashmirian poet, Rajanaka Ratnakara 
V fig is vara, who flourished under the kings Brhaspati, 01 
Cippata Jayaplda, and Avantivarman, and thus must have 
been in his prime about a.d. 850. The fifty cantos in four 
thousand long stanzas deal with a tiny plot, the slaying of 
Andhaka by Siva. This demon sprung from Siva himself, 


Mvl. KdiyamdlQ, No. G.\ 1897. Ci. Keith, JBorfl. Catal. App„ 
p. 27 ; Pisclu l, Die HofdirhUr dcs Lak$r,w<vc^cna y p. 37. A work 
of the same title by Dljaimmiaya is mentioned by n ICilugekhara, and 
the *V -e of U is duUom. Cf. FW t, hvi. Ant., me A'., 279. 

3 i>1. L. Heller, Greif waM, J909. 

a Ed- A’-v. uiwdlii, No. 22, 1.S9U. For i..s rar* word* :^*c l rnnr 
0> ic ntul Jot*rual, x\... '/Aj f]. 
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playfully covered his eyes with her hands, 
and was born blind. He was given to a son of Did who 
reared him, and in due course by appalling austerities he 
regained sight, made war on the gods, and became master 
of the three worlds, until Siva slew him. The scanty 
- matter is eked out by the inevitable descriptions ; thus 
Siva's capital must be described (I), his Tandava dance 
(II), the seasons (III), mount Mandara (IV-V); a little 
action now intervenes; the seasons, Spring at their head, 
flee to Siva for aid against the conqueror of heaven (VI) ; 
the consultations of Siva’s hosts as to the action to be 
taken cover up to canto XVI, giving an admirable oppor¬ 
tunity for a display of the poet’s erudition in the science 
of politics. An envoy is finally sent to bid the demon 
abandon the throne he has usurped. As an interlude now 
follow thirteen cantos devoted to the sports of Siva’s atten¬ 
dants, including the usual amusements of the harem, the 
gathering of flowers aud amorous play, the sumise, the 
setting of the sun, the stormy sea. In canto XXX the 
ambassador arrives, and for seven cantos after XXXI, which 
must, of course, describe heaven at length, we ha\e 
challenge and defiance. The return of the envoy and the 
preparations of Siva for battle occupy the next four cantos 
(XXXIX-XLII), while the battle fills the rest, with an 
interlude of a hymn in praise of the goddess Csntfi 
(XLVII). * The poem is animated by a desire to vie with 
P»ana in btyle ; it has all the involutions and contortions of 
Magha, an.! is full of Yamakas, involving as always a 
sacrifice of sense to sound. Amid these defects the 
merits of single lines or passages can be realised with 
difficulty. 

Kashmir produced also in the eleventh century the multi¬ 
tudinous works of Ks inendnt, which include summaries 
of the epics, the B ha at amah jar i and the 
man jar f , which are poetically worthless. A century later, 
how ver, ab >ul a.d. 1135-45, we have the X; Jkan(hat\u it a' 
of Mankha, which in twenty-five cantos describes the 
det,traction of the demon Tripura, by Siva. The topic is 
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icrely the excuse for various exercises in poetical skill ; 
thus benedictions and prayers occupy canto I ; descriptions 
of the good and bad, etc., in II and III are followed by an 
account of Kailasa (IV), its lord (V), the spring (VI), the 
game of swinging (VII), the plucking of flowers (VIII), 
sporting in the water (IX), the dusk (X), the moon (XI), 
the rising of the moon (XII), and so on until in XVIII-XXI 
we have the account of^the trouble among, and the pre¬ 
parations for battle of, Siva’s hosts. The battle (XXIII) 
and the burning of the city of Tripura (XXIV) are preceded 
by an account of the panic of the Daityas (XXII). Finally, 
by a happy change in canto XXV, we have an account of 
the persons making up the Sabha or darbar of the poet's 
brother Alarhkara, a minister of Jayasimha (a.d. 1129-50). 
Apart from its value for history the canto is interesting in 
its painting of the procedure of such a darbar, one of "the 
chief modes of social intercourse among the learned of 
India. Otherwise the epic must be confessed to be dreary 
and uninteresting. 

The same verdict may be passed still more emphatically 
•an the N a?$adhlya l < f 5ri-Harsa, the logician, perhaps 
of Bengal, author of the K/ia>< iariakhandakhadya , in which 
he defends the Vedanta by the desperate means of showing 
that ?\\ views on philosophical topics are indefensible. 
His date is the latter pai l of the twelfth century a.d. 
under Jayaccandra of Kanauj. His Nai$tu!hiya ranks 
with Kalidasa’s epl- a and those of Bhatfi, Bharavi and 
Maghn as a Mahakavya par cxcclUnrc . It would hardly 
have occurred to any one with a modicum of good taste to 
disfigure, as he has done, the simple beauty of the story 
of Nala and DamayantI, as it is presented in the epic, 
by turning a short part of it into the theme of twenty-two 
cantos in the most elaborate Kdvya style, abounding in 
alliterations of the Yamaka type. The frank and attractive 
love picture of the epic is ove whelmed with all the 
most pedantic developments of the Kchnafnstra, No 
fewer than nineteen metres are employed, and any trace 


1 I£rl. Bombay, lbnl. 
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poetic thought is hard or impossible to find. The same 
condemnation applies to the Nalodaya y of late but uncertain 
date, perhaps written by a poet of Kerala, Vasudeva, possibly 
in the fourteenth century, which in four cantos deals with 
Nala’s story from the point of view of his restoration to 
fortune. As often in late texts, it frequently shows both 
enu and middle rimes, and canto II is the usual attempt to 
turn the Kdmaidsira into poetry. 

The tendency to introduce rime in Sanskrit poems is 
doubtless of popular origin, as is shown by the fact that 
Apabhramsa poetry is full of rime. In Sanskrit poetry we 
have, elaborated by both Danpin and Vamana among the 
writers on poetics, the use of Yamakas, groups of identical 
syllables recurring in the stanza especially at the end of the 
lines. The Yamaha gives a true rime only when the 
vowel of the first syllable of the group is preceded by 
a different consonant, and when the syllables which thus 
nearly agree are found in the corresponding parts of lines; 
the normal end rime is first defined in the Sdlnlyadizrpr.ua 
of works on‘theory, although it is kttown to Hemacandra 
in his Chandonuiasana , though not mentioned in his 
poetics. In the former text it is styled end alliteration 
{antyanup,dsa) y and Hemacandra applies to it the term 
alliteration in opposition to Yamaka. Yamakas are not 
rare in Piakrit, being common in the Sdubcvidha . On the 
other hand, deliberate, as opposed to occasional, riming 
is late in Sanskrit poetry, and even in Prakrit it cannot 
be said to be regular or frequent. 1 

In addition to those mentioned, many other epics are 
known by name or exist in manuscript. One from whose 
author the anthologies have preserverl some graceful 
verses is the Kappto tafihyudaya of Sivasvamin, who was 
a Cou; t poet of the well-known Avantivarman of Kashmir, 
and therefore flourished V>eforc the end of the ninth 
century. The author was a Buddhist, and, then lore, 
chooses a legend known from die Aiada7ia<<iiakJ> where we 
learn of a king of the Dak$itiap aha who menaces ti e b id 
of Sravasti. but is converted and becomes au Arhnnt. 
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his theme is embellished in twenty cantos in the manner 
af M a glia. We have the description of the capital Lilavati, 
and the king (I); the account brought to him by'a spy of 
Prasenajit’s just rule and pride, which the spy urges the 
monarch to bend. Then follow the agitation of the kings 
of the Court at the news (III), the council of war (IV), 
and the mission of an envoy to bear the threat of war to 
Prasenajit (V). The king then, on the advice of a Vidya- 
dhara, visits the Malaya mountain to devise with him a 
plan of campaign (VI). The opportunity is thus afforded 
to describe the encampment of the host (VII), the seasons 
which all unite on the mountain (VIII), the amusement of 
picking flowers (X), preceded by sports in the water (IX), 
the sunset (XI), the rising of the moon (XII), drinking 
(XIII), the delights of love (XIV), followed by the end 
of the night and daybreak (XV). The march (XVI) 
and the battle (XVII-XIX) lead up to the finals; the con¬ 
version of Kapphr.na. Throughout the tricks of Maghn's 
style are imitated, and the author also clearly follows the 
Nagananda when he describes the heaps of bones of 
Nagas slain by Garu<ki heaped on the seashore beyond the 
Malaya mouutain. 1 

1 S hagiri iSu tri, Reports, ii, 40 If. The king’s name appears 
also as Kappana. It is known to Bhoja’s Srfigaraprakaia. 
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HISTORICAL KAVYA 

Among the Kavyas so far mentioned there is none that 
can be called historical, but the material for history is 
presented by the Kavya inscriptions, which normally refer 
to some definite event, and sometimes give genealogical 
details of alleged descent. .? Kalidasa, as we have seen, 
prefers to hint at the greatness of the Guptas in the 
Raghuvamsa rather than describe their deeds as sobe v 
history, and it may be true, as the legend insists, that the 
Set at'and ha 1 was written indirectly to celebrate the building 
of a bridge of boats across the Vitastu by king Pravarasena 
of Kashmir. That this should be the earliest form of 
historical composition is natural enough; there were 
obvious rewards awaiting the poet who could either directly 
or indirectly—as perhaps in the title of the Kuvidrasam- 
bhaza if it allude to Kumaragupta’s birth—gratify a patron ; 
to compose history for its own sake was a conception which 
in any land is slow to emerge, and in India in particular 
came very late and imperfectly into being. The ex¬ 
planation of this omission is doubtless too complex to 
permit of pre> : sc evaluation. 2 Certainly much must be 
accounted for by the conception of life held by the 
Brahmins ; the belief in the constant e\\ luti< maud involution 
of the world, in endless periods of recurrence, in the power 
of transmigration, and the acceptance of the intermingling 
of divine and human action in the world must have served 

_ 1 This may be thought to favour the view that the poem was 
Kalidasa's, written for Pravarasena; II, Jacobi, BMavisattakaha, 

P-hH. -i l. C-ontr.vt Peterson, K&dambati , p. 77. Another claimant 

the Vakfttaka Pravarasena II. No i" possible un the existing 

evsnen*-©. Cf. S K. Aiyangar, A.BJ . v, 44 f. ; Petersen, J.R.A.S , 
1926, p. 725 f. 
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jlunt the value placed upon, and the appreciation of,' 

th - u “ p °f. tance of hlst0l 'y- The same spirit tended against 

oS.W ° n ° f u n7 hist °’ y: the ^'nasties might war 
against one another, there might be convulsions in the 

th r y rr«° l f S ft S thems f lves > no great change came over 
of the R eo Ple; the handbooks of policy show no 
consciousness of political evolution, but deal merely with 
the preservation and extension of kingdoms, based on 
factors which are regarded as invariable. In the history 
uf th0l 'ght India was uninterested ; the works which 
deal with philosophical systems give us no information 
regarding the chronological interrelations of the schools 
and are content to accept any anachronism. If this is t rue 
°i the Brahmin intellectual aristocracy, we need not be 
sui prised that the Ksatriyas asked no more than panegyrics 

unmfe °^ deeds ?, nd genealogies, flattering if manifestly 
undue. From another point of view the ancient heroes of 

r !l, CpIC r ;l eem , ed aS J bal to tl,e Indi ans as the historical 
rulers of the day, and more so than their predecessors in 
tile past; it was, therefore, infinitely more interesting to 
ve such a poem as the NaifAdhtya, dealhm with 
per.ons famous diroughout India, than a mere historical 
account of local kings, whose fame scarcely extended be¬ 
yond the circumscribed limits of their o. 

H is not, therefore, surprising that the first historic 
Kavya preserved to us is deliberately built on the romantic 
model. 1 he Har$acanta of liana belongs lo the middle 
of the seventh century a.d. ; as it is unfinished, we may 
assume that the author was carried off by death before he 
co,flu complete his purpose. Yet it seems as if he com* 
monad it at least before he wrote the Kadambari, which 
likewise he left incomplete. The work passes in the 
theory as the model of an Akhyayika; it l ogins with an 
elaborate account of the quite mythical origin of the poet’s 
race, w..u<d. tills a v. nolo chapter, styled Ucdivasa. Further 
details arc given of the writer’s personal history (II). his 
mother, Rhjyadevi, died when ho was a child, so Uio his 
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•Sb * filled for him the part of both parents. He also died 
when Bana was fourteen; the child felt his loss deeply, 
but in the course of time his spirits revived. We are told 
of his pursuits and his comrades, leading up to a narrative 
of an invitation received from Harsadeva to visit his 
Court. On his return thence he was asked to undertake 
a description of the deeds of the king and consented to tell 
a part, though the whole were an impossible burden (III). 
We are then given the tale of Iiarsa, beginning in effect 
with his father, Prabhakaravardhana, the death of that 
monarch, the murder of his oldest son, Rajyavardhana, 
Harsavardhanas successful effort to save his sister, 
Rajyasri, and his return with her. The total sum of 
his story recounted is thus no more than an incident, and 
even it cannot be said to be presented in any satisfactory 
fashion; intentionally, or otherwise, Man a leaves many 
points in his narrative obscure, especially the position and 
actions of the Malava and jQauda king-Sv who slew resj^ec- 
tiveJy Grahavarman, husband of Haifa's sister Rajyasri, 
and his brother. There may have been excellent reasons 
for glossing over the events, but at any rate the picture 
is blurred and uncertain. On the other hand, the whole 
resource.-, of Buna's romantic style arc applied to embellish 
the theme; as in the KadambarJ , he aims at vying with 
Subandhu's power of illustration aud description, and \ . 
in Ucehvasa VIIT alone two-fifths of the text are taken up 
by five long descriptions. The style is often simply 
in-dating; there is no true pathos in a description 1 which 
represents the unhappy Rajyasri as 

with h<a kindml and her grace nil gone, her our, aud he soul left 
bare, h. r ornament:, and her alms abandoned, I .ir bracelets ;iud lv~r 
hopes broken, her mipani-.us and the needle like gross speais i lluming 
round her feet, her o/e and he r beloved fixed within hen bosom, her 
i'why and lk:i hair long. her limbs and htr met a-, cExhausted, her aged 
attendants .md her remitting tours falling down at her feet. 

On the other hand, Bapa at his best is master of forex ml 
description, 1 ’ as in the account of Karla’s march out or of 
the last moments of Prabhakaravardhana: 


1 Cowell and Thomas’s version (London, 1S97). 
4 t or other cases, see the traai, pp. 201,205. 
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__ .e was on the confines of doom, on the verge of the last gasp, at 
the outset of the great undertaking, at the portal of the long sleep, on 
the tip of death’s tongue, broken in utterance, unhinged in mind, 
tortured in body, waning in life, babbling in speech, ceaseless in sighs, 
vanquished by yawning, swayed by suffering, in the bondage of 
racking pains. 


The preface to the work is of special importance, since 
it mentions as famous the author of the Vdsavadatta , 
Bhaftara Haricandra, Satavahana, Pravarasena, Bhasa, 
Kalidasa, and the author of the Brliatkatkd, thus giving 
us some valuable information on literary history. 

Later historical works prefer the poetic form pure and 
simple. One of the earliest of importance is the Nava - 
s a has an kacarita 1 of Padmagupta or Parimala, son of 
Mrgahkagupta, who was a protege of the kings of Dhara, 
first of Vakpatiraja, then of his successor, Sind hu raja, at 
whose direction his Kavya was written. Like all works 
intended as panegyrics, its value for historical purposes 
cannot be placed high, nor is it distinguished as a Kavya. 
More interesting is the Vikra naiikadevacarilc? of Bilhapa, 
written to celebrate the reign of the Culukya Vikramaditya 
VI of Kalyana. Bilhana, author of the play Kornasundari 3 
and the Caurapancdiika , was bom in Kashmir, where his 
father, Jyesfthakalasa, was a grammarian; he studied the 
Vedas, grammar, and poetics there, and left his native 
land about a.d. 1005, after the nominal accession of Kalasa 
to the throne, to win fame and fortune in India, fate 
eventually securing him the post of Court poet at Kalyana, 
where he wrote his epic probably about a.d. 1085. The 
poem exhibits, taken as historic, similar defects to the work 
of Bana; it gives a sketchy and imperfect account of the 
predecessors of its hero, glosses over the struggles which 
brought him to the throne in lieu of his elder brother, and 
introduces Siva thrice to explain the embarrassing fact that 
the* king evidently achieved die throne by conduct the reverse 
of fraternal. We are assured of his defeats and annihilation 


3 Iul. flomt' a Sanskrit Scries, N< 53. 

* 1x1 /low'.ay Sanskrit Series t No. 14. 

J Soo k^novv. Das indisc/ut Drama, p. 11s'; Koilh, Sanskrit 
Drama, p. 256. 
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Colas, but the exaggeration of these assertions is 
proved by the fact that these ubiquitous enemies immedi¬ 
ately after are revealed as attacking once more. We learn 
later (XIV-XV) of a war against another brother, Jayasiraha, 
and in canto XVII the Colas again require to be suppressed, 
but throughout there is a haughty disdain of chronological 
w'Sceuracy, which renders the work inferior even to a medieval 
chronicle as a source of precise information. The extent of 
the work is made up to seventeen cantos by wholesale 
exploitation of Kavya topics. Thus cantos VII-XIII are 
engrossed with the talc of the winning of his queen, 
Candralekha, daughter of a Silahara prince of Karahata; in 
VII the effect of spring in arousing the passion of love and 
the amusements of the season are depicted; in VIII the 
loveliness of the princess is described; then follow s the 
account of her Svayamvara, at which, disdaining the other 
princes, she chooses the Calukyan as her spouse, while the 
other suitors cherish feelings of hate. An account follows 
of the sports of the pair, both in the game of the swing and 
in the water, of the excitement of the women when the 
king re-enters Kalyana—a palpable effort to rival Kalidasa 
—and the king is credited with a lengthy description of the 
monsoon (XIII), whether justly or no^ The pleasures of 
the cool season are described in XVI; the Icing slays lions, 
pursues boar with hounds, and shoots arrows :it the deer. 
The last canto is in many resjxjcts the most interesting; 
true to the tradition of the Har$ai ariia, which is followed 
also in the Gaudavaka , despite its slight pretensions to a 
historical character, Bilharu devotes it to an account of 
him' If and his family and the kings of his laud, as well as 
of his experiences in his wanderings. 

Bilhnna is no mean poet; at the best he is a master of 
simple graphic description; ilie account of the death of 
Ahavamalla from an incurable fever,’in the absence of 
liis son, is told with picturesque and pathetic \ igour 
(H r , 45-65). ‘I know,’ say° the dying king, ‘that iny 
ile as tliw end of t! tpenfc; con¬ 

fidence hare I none save in him that is the lord *•! Varvnti’s 
life, it Is my will to lay aside this delusion of the bodily 
life in the lap of the Tungabh^dta with my thought set on 
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and he fulfils duly this purpose. On the who! 
liana’s diction is simple and clear, being: content with the 
simpler plays on words and alliterations; it avoids as a 
rule long compounds, and is a quite reasonably accurate 
example of the Vaidarbha style, extolled by the theory, but 
in the main neglected in practice. 

It is interesting and probably significant that the greatest 
historian who ever wrote in Sanskrit " was also a native of 
Kashmir. Kalhana, who wrote in the middle of the twelfth 
century a.d„ was the son of a Brahmin statesman who was 
involved in the fall of the king Harsa, and the poet himself 
Sv.ems not to have enjoyed royal favour, whence may be 
explained the comparatively unbiased judgments of his 
work. The task he essays in the Ra jaiurahgi?il 1 is a great 
one, a complete history of Kashmir, whose geographical 
conditions had made it for many centuries a tend by itself, 
comcmptuous of foreigners. In the early part of the work 
* we see the influence of the Nilamaici'* Pm uva? which 
contained the fabled tradition of early times and v-.hich 
Kalhana sometimes verbally follows^ The period from 
the advent • ' i to power was a vital one in the histoi y 

of Kashmir, but all that we have recorded that is historical 
is his existence and his faith; his date is out by a millen¬ 
nium, and of his historical feats nothing is left. The 
Turm.ka kings mark the second great historical episode for 
Kashmir; again we have names, their foreign origin, and a 
chronology which misplace:; them by 400 yearn in relation 
to ASoka. The poet consults, indeed, in his effort to 
reproduce the past, old inscriptions on buildings erected 
by kings, but he has none of the spirit which the genius of 
iiekataios introduced, however imperfectly into Greek 
historiography. 8 He *accepts as genuine the marvellous, 
which Iiekataios rejected as laughable ; a father may reign 
700 years alter hi*, son, or a king for 300 years; a queen 
may be divine and make bci exit in the shape of a bee, and 
the intervention of demons is all in the day’s work, 

1 Jed. M. A. Slain, Bombay, 1S92 ; trs. London, l'jnn. 

* Ed. / unjab Sanskrit Sir ics, No. V. 

* Cf. ' . vt*L Wir.-ii**■•• -itz-Moc.ii ndorff, Creek Historical Writing 
(190b). 
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he duty of Kalhana as he conceives it is that of a poet; 
it is a poet who must be a historian, for he alone has the 
power to present to the world the facts in such a way as to 
reveal that he possesses genius and insight. As a poet the 
work must have a dominant sentiment, ‘ Things come into 
being,’ says the poet, ‘in a moment they are destroyed; 
the sentiment of resignation presides like a sovereign over 
this work.’ Kalhana gazes Over the history of his country, 
e sees all that is sad and dreary in it, and he encourages 
m himself and in his readers the sentiment that recognises, 
and by recognition rises superior to, the vanity of human 
aims. He seeks, therefore, every artistic mode to set 
things vividly before us; as with Thukydides he places 
speeches in the mouths of his characters, which represent the 
thoughts they should have entertained, and he expounds in 
the form of a soliloquy their inmost motives. His charac¬ 
terisation in the main, like that of Bilhapa, lacks depth; v 
goodness to perfection, though rare, vies with incredible 
evil; the noble prince pleads the cause of an oppressed 
people with a cynical king, who sneeringly preaches* 
unlimited egoism ; die politician or the soldier speaks pages 
of the text-books; they are not human beings, but rather 
poets, moralists, persons of such a drama as the Mudra- 
rtik$asa, or the wise ape or jackal of the Indian fable. 
Nonetheless, Kalhana knows well the types which thronged 
th • petty principalities of his day, the rival ministers, the 
intriguing priests, the teachers only 
too proficient in immorality, the untamed barons of the 
country, the frail ladies from the temples, and the 
royal divided into hostile factions* life is a 

master of the petty politics of Kashmir, ot its treachery, 
massnevs, intrigue, murder, suicide, strife of son against 
father, of brother against brother, its worthless debauchees 
of tings, its intriguing queens like tlie ‘bloodthirsty and 
lascivious Didda (a.d, 980-1003), who put hci own yrandson 
death in order to rule air ne. It is to be set to hi. credit 
• that h' eccognises the difficulty of estimating character ; 
le multitude of impressions flowing in upon the mind 
confuses the issic ; he insist:; also that he is bound to give 
as inio aud impartial a verdict as a judge himself, Hut 


j 
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ana has too little insight to read effectively the com¬ 
plex mind and character of man, which forbid simple 
pronouncements, so intermingled are good and bad in all 
human hearts. / Moreover, a serious hindrance in the way 
of fuller understanding is presented by his naive belief in 
the power of evil omens, of hostile magic, of the interven¬ 
tion of demons, and, above all, of the past deeds of man’s 
Jong series of lives; ‘ what neither dream nor the juggler’s 
art could produce, springs up, the marvel of mysterious 
working from the dark depths of ancient deeds.’ As usual 
in Indian thought, beside tjge rule of the act begetting its 
Sequence,in a distant future/stands the more easily intelli¬ 
gible, if logically irreconcilable, conception of fate. This 
idea looms large with Kalhana ; it is the power that pulls 
the strings of the puppets of the human stage ; it intervenes 
to bring doubt and discomfiture into the clearest mindJ 
The sun brings out the beauty of the lotus, but' fate casts 
it under the feet of the elephant whose trunk uproots it 
Irom its place. On such a view it was impossible to seek 
t clear intelligence and appreciation of historical events, 
and Kalhana makes no such effort; his aim is not to under¬ 
stand the course of events or predict the future; it is to 
inculcate by his great poem the feeling of the vanity of 
evervthing save resignation. For this end he applies all 
the resources of the Indian art of poetics and his large 
and recondite vocabulary, enriched by many local terms!} 
Similes are used at every turn; the sun, the moon, 
the Himalaya, the Ganges, the lotus are pressed into con¬ 
stant play; and paronomasias abound. The hospital built 
by a pious queen becomes the cage for the swan of her 
good works. Or again, ‘Princes and fishes when their 
thirst is excited by rich or, and impure water respectively, 
leave their place and fall into evil ways, and as a result 
are brought into the ineluctable net of death, the former by 
the dictates of fate, the later by troops of fishermen.’ This 
to us is more clever than pretty but there is often very 
real power and vividness in Kalhapa’s descriptions, as in 
the picture of the flight of prince Bhoja in a.d. 1144 to the * 
count! y •( the Dards : 
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tie points of icy rock encompassed him like the teeth of death ; 
tlx- net of destruction the dark nitcht of the clouds surrounded 
hui’ ; like herds of elephants snowdrifts flung their weight against 
lura ; the spray of the waterfalls smote his body like arrowshots ; the 
skin, that guards the blood, burst open beneath the force of the drifting 
storm ; ins eyes were blinded by the glitter of the sun on the snow- 
fields. 


<8L 


. Kalliana tnay not be a great historian, nor indeed does he 
rise above the rank of a chronicler, though one of poetic 
skill, but he is a happy contrast to the dreariness of the 
virtuous but dull Jaina monk, Hemacandra (a.d. 1088-1172), 
who has left among his voluminous works a DvydJraya- 
kdvya y 20 cantos in Sanskrit and 8 in Prakrit, which serves 
the double purpose of illustrating the rules of grammar and 
celebrating his patron Kumarapala of Anhilvad and his 
predecessors. Hemacandra was too much of a partisan to 
be an impartial or reliable historian, and too deplorably 
uop ietical to be a tolerable writer, but doubtless he felt no 
concern save to afford effective illustrations of his own 
grammatical lucubrations, 1 and to depict the ideal of a Jain 
monarch. 


1 Cl. G. Ruhler, Ueber das Leben dcs Jai)ia Mdnchss liana - 
chandra (1889;; ed. Danbay Sanskrit Series , Nos. 80, 69, nj l 76. 
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THE PROSE ROMANCE AND THE 
CAMPU 

Nothing illustrates more clearly the defects in our 
Lradition than the absence of any early specimens of the 
prose romance. We are confronted with the works of 
Darujin, Subandfiu, and Bana, without any remains of the 
many texts which must have preceded them to enable them 
attain in their own diverse manners results so finished. 
The situation is precisely as in the case of the epic; the 
Brahmanieal predecessors of Kalidasa have almost entirely 
perished, leaving his perfect achievement to stand by 
itself; the fame of the later poets so completely edipsed 
their forerunners tha* incurious generations allowed even 
their names to pass into Oblivion. It is true that Bana 
refers to Bhattara Haricancha as the author of a prose 
:omj.osition of high merit; we do not, however, know 
anyth ng further of this writer, who was manifestly not the 
author of the dull DharmaSarmdbkyudaya an epic on the 
saint Dharman&tha in verse of a Wooden type, which 
imitates dagha. We cannot, moreover, hail him as the 
creator of the prose of romance, which must have been 
gradually evolved under the influence of the poetic Kavya 
during a considerable period of time. 

\ The date of Dapdin is still a matter body contested.* 1 
1 for suggesting error in the tradi¬ 
tional ascription to him of the Kavyii> on p .ctim aim 

1 Ed. KtiuyaniiUa, No. 8, JU118, Not he* »re \.r>. 000. 

* H. Jacobi, SiteunzsUr. d. P> ru wA .n AkwUmit % 1022, pp. 210 
IT., Hurl Chnnct. Kiilidd a. pp. ?H ;V.; K .K Tiiwdi, lad. xlh, 

201 ; A. B.. im« udnu'adl.ar Di'Jukumtiracarit i, pp. :;i»* i. ; Puiluil . 
Ind. An/., Kli. 235, xliv. 27;- ; J.li K.A.S., xx ... 20 r., S. K. Iv, 
Sanskrit frxius, i, 58 ff. Cf. chup. x. 
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Da£akumaracaritar> the fact that in the latter he 
ends against good taste and the rules of his own 
treatise is certainly not a ground for denying identity 
of authorship; it is much easier to preach than to practise, 
nor is it at all certain that he would have admitted that 
his practice actually ran counter to his doctrine. ^The 
tradition which assigns him a third work has caused needless 
conjectures; we may be certain that the missing bool: was 
not the 'Ifrcchakafika , for the verse whose occurrence in 
the Kai'yadarsa and that play gave rise to PischcTs 
conjecture 1 has turned out to be taken bodily from Bhasa’s 
CaruJatia. The claim that the thud work was the 
Charidovititi is also dubious, 2 for Dapdm’s referenc 
that text may be merely to the Chaminhsastra and not to a 
special text. That he was a southerner is suggested, but 
not proved) by his references to the Kaliugas, Andhras, 
Colas, and the banks of the Kfiven, as well as by his 
exaltation of the merits of the Vaidarbba style, while a 
reference hd$ been suspected in the Kavy ddaria to the 
Pallavas of KaiicL 


^/Phe evidence for the poet’s date is disappointingly con¬ 
tusing. The relation between him and the writer on 
poetics, Bhamaha, has excited strong controversy without 
affording material for a convincing conclusion, as in our 
ignorance of the details of the progres* of the tho ry ot 
poetics we are often at a loss to know whether views or 
Dan lin arc directed against Bhamaha or against a \yro- 
decL^< whose opinions later were ad' prod Bhamaha. 

in, Bha 1 is dul . 1 > 1 : 

doubtless before the second half of the eighth century, when 
Van;ana ilourished. Definite eiTods ha\ r e ' eeii made to 
pu»ve that Djtfidin used the Dha^t^kavya, \\hich contains 
iJiuM.: * lions uJt rhetorical figures, but, even assuming tl»e 
completeness « • Uv proof, the « at., %.•{ that Kavy?> is v t 
finally establishes!. lurthc., icfeicncmi by Daniil both to 


' S* 11 lr.aiutainc 1 in Pit ' <' n iter Uu>rt:, p. '*»/.>. 

* J.m ’A lad S< -:\r. -J17. An hv a 

P »nitin (i > .i»sinr» PPoutiS; • , No. U. 1924) Jj'poars to UH '•'•> hav 
»>' e.il eluiru t * lxi In author c f the PdUituttr.ihi/ui' a:; s 

I. v <>te, tu '.’'rid Liu eviilcncu of date. 
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YHarscicarita and the Kadambari have been suggested, 
in neither case with any cogency. What is moder¬ 
ately clear is that the style and the references to political 
divisions in India suggest a date not later than say a.d. 
600 and possibly earlier. Efforts to make use of the 
king Rajavannan or Ratavarman’s name as fixing a date 
in the seventh century must be deemed unproved and 
implausible. 


r The Da£aku?narcicarita reveals to us the graces of 
ahe Kavya style applied to the folk tale, vivified by the 
genius of the writer. We have a vague parallel for the 
process in the Satyr a of Petronius or in the picaresque 
romance. The folk tale we may assume as current in 
Prakrit, but we must be content to guess from the Sanskrit 
Kathas which are preserved to us, and which will later 
occupy our attention, what measure of development it had 
reached. What is certain from the available evidence is 
that it had never attained any of the elaboration which 
is shown in an incipient condition in Dan<Jin and as matured 
in Subandhu and Bana. j From the point of view of style 
the predecessor of the romance is not the tale, but tl 
yle which is manifested in the Gimai inscription of 
Rudrcdaman and Harisena’s panegyric of Samndragupta. 
That style is presented to us in its development in 
Banr.’s Har^acarita^ and we may with reason hold that 
it was 1ir.su applied in the historical story and then trans- 
fened to embellish the folk tale. This seems to lie at 
the base of the distinction between Akhyayika and Katha, 
which is presented to us in a puzzling confusion in the 
writer., of poetics, explaining and justifying in larg^ measure 
the refusal of Jjarifjin in his Kdvyadartu to have anythin 
to do with tlit direiiv lion. If we accpted the view ol 


the theorists 1 the distinction would largelv turn on the fact 
that the Akhyayika possesses divisions called Uech\ fisns, 
u.un tains verses in Vaktrn and Apnravaktra )h iv ac,r.l there, 
l, nd is narrated by the hero, while the Katha lacks these 
m».rhs. Much more significant i- ,; the distinction, 2 which is 


1 Hnjmhn, i, ; contrast lAmdiu, • , 23-30. 

Am.crustitiha. i, .3, G. iMcutc (Melanges Lad, p. 2<2\ ;xs 
’’oKntiiii c. complex Akhyuyikii. 
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suggested, that the Akhyayika rests on tradition, the 
ICatha on fancy ; we may here have a vague recollection of 
the original distinction between the serious story in Sanskrit 
and the folk tale in Prakrit, to which the manner of the 
former was applied, as was inevitable, 1 in due course. The 
views of the later theorists in general are plainly based 
on the view that the Har$acarita is an example of the 
Akhyayika, the Brhaikatha of the Katha. 

The Dai a k u maracariia shares the peculiarity of both 
Sana’s romances in being unfinished and it is also, as we 
have it, a patch ; : . The title tells us that we are tail 
expect accounts of the adventures of ten princes; eight of l 
these are given in the eight Ucelivasas which make up the 
work proper ; a Purvaplthika in five Ucehvasas supplies 
the history of two more as well as the framework, and an 
Uttarapithika completes the tale of Visruta left incomplete 
in the last Ucchvasa of the main text. Both the prelude 
and the supplement are extant in varied forms, which is 
enough to show that neither is Dandin s, n view proved as 
regards the prelude by its definite divergence in some 
matters of note from the main body of the wor Even 
in the \ dude the fifth Ucchvasa is so much superior 

in style to the other tour chapters as to suggest a dillcrent 
hand. We are clearly here in the presence of e Torts to 
complete in Dandin’s style on imperfect masterpiece. As 
wc have it, the framework is simple; the k ; ng of Mag ad ha, 
defeated by the lord of Malavn, takes refuge in die 
Vindhya; his wife bears him a son, the young prince 
Rajavrihana. There are brought to the monarch in suc¬ 
cession nine haplw smis of nobles and valiant but unfortu¬ 
nate kir r . , ,a:d the your. : ; rinccs grow up together. In 
due course they foi out to win their Untune in the w orld, 
when the ' arc met by one, in dress a Brahmin’,* but other¬ 
wise u Kir ta, who tells a strange story. Like his 
fellows, he had been a robber and murderer until one 
day he bad, them space a brahmin ; foi this often. Hie was 
beaten ad left ior dead, but, though he descended to 


1 A&*n<1.oardli:ina (p. J43) allows longer compounds hi 
Ai.h.a)!ka i!.,tu the KatU. 
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ua s rea l m > he was spared for his humanity and per- 
'itted, after viewing the horrors of the realms below, to 
return to the world, so that he might expiate his sins by 
reform. By penance he wins from Siva the promise of 
the lordship of the world beneath, if he carry out the 
instructions graven on a copper plate at the foot of a 
deep grotto ; for this end he asks the aid of a prince, 
and R a java h ana at once accompanies him. Together 
they read the mandate, and by magic rites evoke the 
beautiful daughter of the king of the demons, whose 
mai riage to the Rirata follows. Tire grate*ful lover gives 
the prince a magic jewel which appeases hunger, thirst and 
suffering; he returns to the world with it, to find his 
comrades gone; ultimately all are reunited, each with a 
talc to recount. And curious the stories ate ; we are in a 
world of wonder, where the practical communism of the 
expert thieves in a few months turns the millionaires into 
beggars and vice versa ; where men can fall from the air 
into the arms of a stroller and harm neither themselves 
nor their unwilling host; where the rope that binds the 
captb e changes into a beautiful girl, not reluctant to 
exchange the form of contact with the prisoner; where a 
magician carries away a lovely maiden to immolate her ; 
v."iei e the th,cves are experts in the art and possess 
complete burgling apparatus for the piercing of walls; 
where Buddhist nuns serve as go-betweens for courtesans, 
or b Ip an injured wife to punish her husband, or are asked 
to aid in brutal seductions. Love here appears iu its 
lightest and most passionate form an affair of die 
senses; the hero shows his portrait to his emissary, bids 
him exhibit it to the maiden, and she will at once ask if the 
world really contain a pci son so beautiful ; love at first 
sight, love which demands fulfilment without delay and 
doBjuses every obstacle, is the normal motif, and in detail 
the pictures of love pleasure avo often such t- to evoke 
censure even from Indian critics. 

Not Daodin alone, however, but Subandhu himself has 
Revoked Wcst. rn censure by mason of what Professor 
Peterson styled his ‘indecent puns ’ and Dr. F. Hall 
denounced as ‘indelicacy,’ whin lie futril.Ht.-d wholesale 
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uskrit literature. We have here, it is plain, a confusion 
of morality and literature, and the ignoring of the diverse 
standards of conduct of the West and mediaeval India. 
The West, under the influence of Christianity, has come 
to accept monogamy, to demand purity from man and 
woman without distinction of class, and to deprecate any 


intimate description of personal beauty or of the joys of 
physical love. The code of Subandhu and Datnjin’s day 
approved polygamy, respected and regulated the art of the 
courtesan, and as a natural outcome took pleasure both in 
vivid and detailed enumeration of the loveliness of women 
and the delights of conjugal felicity. To condemn the 
author because he accepted the moral standard and the 
literary taste, which accompanied it, is unjust, and it is idle to 
deny that the literary taste of the West is essentially bound 
up with its moral views. It may fairly be said that the 
moral outlook and social customs of India lessened the 


l&ssibility of depicting the beauty of a pure, tender and 
spiritual affection ripening into passion, such as \vc find in 
modem literature, but on the other hand we find less .stress 
laid on the painful and ignoble motif of the temptation to 
break the marriage vow. There is, indeed, both in 
DaiKliu and in Subandhu actual departure at times from 
^ tjorwd taste, which is as censurable on Indian theory as on 
Western, but in A&vagliosa and Kalidasa himself the harem 
scenes arc marke 1 by traits which may he condemned from 
the standpoint of Western moral ideals, but cannot be con¬ 
demned ns literature, for they conform to the standard of 
aesthetic beauty. , * 

Nothing illustrates better both Dandhi s divergence of 
moral outlook from the Western and his style than the 
advice giv-.ii by an ascetic to the tail courtesan who, despite 
the entreaties of her mother, in love ior a youth desires to 


abandon her calling and retire to the waste to practise 
holy living: 

Ccadder, my dear child, that life in the forest is difficult ^id 
painful. Those \vb<> c 
ftfHn rvbiiUi or g^r. 

: t f.-db tu lh i i 
Mrrtvcn, it b mu. nil nmv 


ulopt it expect ns recompense either deliverance 
\\ Hpr Put deliverance is hard to achieve, 
• -v who have perfect under ' drj;;. 
Tin, hut lh< primary condition toi the 


piraiit I to p'jrt.i faithfully the d lit he# of hl*» statlmi 
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dfeti thy foolish enterprise, and live according to the desire of thy good 
t mother. 
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Beside interesting glimpses of the under-world of his 
time, Dandin has the merit of descriptive power in more 
normal regions of art ,* the advent of spring, the sunset, the 
sleeping posture of Ambalika, the meeting of Rajavahana 
and Avantisundarl have been justly singled out as admir¬ 
able. Dandins style is still saved from the fatal effects of 
elaboration ; in the main his prose is reasonably simple, 
clear and elegant, though occasionally his compounds, con¬ 
trary to the rules of the Vaidarblia style to which he may 
be assigned, are too long, and the complication of the 
grammatical structure, with the suspension of the governing 
word, renders his exposition obscure or even deviates into 
incorrectness. His metaphors and similes are in the main 
effective and pretty ; he is generally free from the obscure 
allusions, complex puns, involved constructions and e::ag- 
geration which disfigure the works of Bana and Subandlm. 
But he is ^nonetheless a master of style ;)Ucchvasa VII 
presents us with a brilliant tour de force> happily motived ; 
it contains no labial sounds at all; Mantragupta, the 
narrator, had been bitten so fiercely in the lip by his beloved 
that he avoided labials and kept his lotus hand before his 
mouth as he spoke. In tne Punrapithika we find alliteration 
and rime freely and indeed excessively employed with dis¬ 
regard to natural word-order, and occasionally syntactical 
and grammatical errors ; these are rare in the genuine parts 
of the work in which Dantfin rather shows his skill in observ¬ 
ing the rules of grammar, such as those respecting the use 
of die perfect in narrative. An ancient criticism assigns to 
Dandin padaldlitya , which may denote beauty of words 
^aud elegance of diction in general, and the praise i*- not 
undeserved byljiis cultivated, dignified, and correct diction,} 
which often achieves melody and harmony of sound and 
sense. 

T hough Dancii is not r neasy writer, yet he is simplicity 
it; If compared to Subarxlhu, who shares with him un¬ 
certainty pf date. It is certain that he is earlier than Bonn, 
who refers to the Ijisavadatid in the preface to the 
Ucu ■•urn* ita % although"*the doubt expre : ed, but rep i.ted 
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by Professor Peterson, has been lately revived. Two 
of his puns seem decisive of the fact that he was a con¬ 
temporary of Bana and that that writer wrote somewhat 
later in the seventh century than normally believed* We 
have it said*of n maiden, ‘beautified by ornaments as an 
assembly of Buddhists by the Alaiiikara \banddhasaihgatim 
ivdlartikdrabhfi$itam) i * which a scholiast naturally 1 tabes 


as an allusion to the Bauddfiasaihgatya!a?>ikara of the 
famous Dharmaknti, and the phrase, ‘revealing her beauty 
as the permanence of the Nyaya system has its essence in 
Uddyotakara (nyayasthitim ivoddyotakarasvarupfim ),’ a 
plain allusion to the illustrious exponent of the logic of 
the Nyaya, who was in all likelihood a contemporary of 
Dliarmakirti in the early part of the seventh century a.d.~ 
None of die other evidence is by any means convincing. 

Some controversy exists as to whether the work is to 
be styled an Akhyuyika or Katha, ibut the discussion is 
otiose. It must really be ranked as a Katha. The work 
is in prose with introductory verses and a few interpolated 
in the course of the narrative. \ The stoiy is simple; prince 
Kandarpaketu dreams of a lovely maiden and sets out with 
his friend, Makaranda, to find her. In the Vindhya he 
overhears the excuses made by a husband bird to his mate 
to explain his late hours ; at Pataliputra there is a princess, 
Vasavadatta, who has seen in a dream a youth, to lind 
whom she has despatched her confidante. The lovery* 
meet.; but, as the king plans the immediate wedding of 
princess, they fiy on a magic steed t. die Vindhya. In the 
morning, however, the prince awakens to find his love gone ; 
maddened he would slay himself but for a voice that 
promise.; him return n with hi* beloved ne, and, after 
many ,vcary m nths of search, he finds her in stone f»;nn 
and reanimates her by his t.»ueh. She tells her talc; she 
had, while two armies fought to win her tor their chiefs, 


x Centra, Levi, /Jail. <U I'&colc Fran (at sc d' Extrtmf Orient, 
iii IS. 

Ci. L. Gn.ytrans., pp. 8 AT.; and Keith, V., K'M gp. 

1102 flf. Thin vie w has been tHsp’tr«il t but not conclusively. I*M. 1'ilx- 
oflwarri Mall, Calcutta, l.S.^9 ; a v»rnat text, reprirk! from the Madras 
d , IS »■?, L\ glv» \ by Gray. 
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intruded into the garden of an ascetic who, with true lack 
of chivalry, cursed her to become a stone until found by 
her lover. We have here the usual Katha elements, the 
popular beliefs in dreams, speaking birds, magic steeds and 
transformations, but the incident is unimportant; what the 
poet praises himself for is that he is 4 a treasure house of 
cleverness in the composition of a work which has a pun in 
every syllable,’ and his whole object is to exhibit this skill 
in the descriptions which the Kavva theory demands of 
mountain, forest and stream, the seasons and the watches 
' »f the day and the night, the valour of the hero and the 
loveliness ot the heroine. 

The work has been compared not inaptly to one of 
India’s temples, where the outline is lost under the amazing 
delicacy of traceries. The equivoke is possible, only 
because the author is a perfect model of the Gauda style, 
whose distinguishing features are the love for long com¬ 
pounds, the heaping up of epithets, forcible and resonant 
"sounds rather than smoothness and delicacy, alliteration, 
etymologising, and hyperbole. He displays a battling 
acquaintance with all the lore of his day, which enables 
him to confound even his commentators by the subtlety 
of his mythological allusions and his references to facts 
of nature or human life, and he employs a varied and 
rechoche vocabulary, and the most varied figures of sound 
and cense, but above all alliteration. The punning is 
incessant; it varies from the simplest form, as in ‘Adorned 
with a beautiful throat and armlets, as the army of 
monkeys is with Sugriva and Angada {v~ma>ascnam iva 
Sugt iv&kgadopasobhitam), to the more subtle, yet intellig¬ 
ible, ‘There was infidelity among only materialists,because 
there was no poverty (nastikata carvak’$u)' and the quite 
detestable, * Which has no planet, yet knows Venus and 
Jupiter, for it is free from theft and knows the essence of 
poetry (agrahc/idpi /avyaflvafk: om)/ or ‘ Roots were pluck¬ 
ed o it only in the case ot wormwood trc< for ascetics did 
not pluck out their eyes ( m trotpaianam munln&m ).’ The 
paronomasias have been described us‘veritable gems 
terse nest anil twofold appropriateness, the mel <Jy and 
sesquipedalian majesty of the long, rolling compounds and 
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e lulling: music of the alliterations have been extolled, and 
there is justice in all these claims. But in far too many 
cases the puns are far-fetched and do actual harm to the 
context ; the compounds are repeatedly only to be under¬ 
stood by patient investigation for an end wholly unworthy 
of the pains exacted ; the alliterations become foolish jingles 
in which for the sake of sound sense disappears ; and the 
descriptions are either packed with commonplaces or 
rendered unintelligible by far-fetched conceits. Most 
unjustly has the romance been paralleled in merit with 
the Euphues of Lyly, for, fond as is that author of anti¬ 
theses, paronomasias, alliterations and forced mythological 
allusions, he is simplicity and naivete itself compared to 
Subandhu. The Alexandrian 1 Lykophron offers a better 
parallel for evasive allusion, but the genius of the Greek 
language forbade the additional obscurity of the compounds, 
often ludicrously long and heaped up in long and cumbrous 
sentences, full of epithets on . which cense only 

when the authors ingenuity for the moment has exhausted 
itself and is recovering preparatory to a new flight. In 
Dandin the sentiments of wonder, heroism, and above all 
love arc allowed to emerge freely from the romance, but 
in Subandhu love and wonder alike are smothered beneath 
a mass of often unmeaning words. 

Unluckily liana chose both in the Kadttmbdri fihd in 
the histoti mance the flarfacarita to vie with 

Subandhu , 2 and to obscure his natural powers, far 
superior to those of his piedecessor, by the adoption of 
the same style. The Ka dam hart difTcrs from die llar$a- 
carita in that it has found a bond to complete it in the 
shape of his son, Phvsnna Bhartn, to whom the Lttaio- 
bhaga of the talc is due.® The story, admit iedJy a Kntha, 
is complex in construction, though it agrees with the 
JJaJakufndrucorito and the F cc&uvudaith in the essential 
characteristic ofjypclosing narrative witlun narrativt^wl.ich 


* See U. von Wilamowitr-MoeUcnd^rlf, jHvUc '^sHscftc Dichtv'.y, 

* See Vicuna Oriental Journal % i, 115 fX. ; *::i. I'i ft. , kv, 24^ ft. 

* K’.l. P, Pt’tiT’t' 3 , Bombay, 18fc3 ; trs. C. .'1 Ridding, Bond^n, j»< t - 
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eal feature of the Katha, but one not explicitly recog¬ 
nised in the theory. It introduces us to a king Sudraka, to 
whose Court comes a Candala maiden with a parrot; the 
bird is induced to recite to the king its sad tale; like Bana 
himself, it was reared by its father, who later perished 
cruelly; the young bird saved by the paternal devotion is 
comforted by the sage Jabali, whose long story is solemnly 
repeated by the parrot. Tarapkja, king of Ujjayini, has a 
wife, Vilasavatl, and a minister, Sukanasa; by Sivas favour 
the royal pair attain a son, Candrapida, and Sukanasa a son, 
Vais amp ay an a ; the two ooys grow up in every virtue, 
living in a special hall built for them outside the city. 
When sixteen years old, they are brought back to the city, 
Candrapida is given a wonderful horse, Indrayudha, and as 
a faithful companion Pattralekha, daughter of a king taken 
captive by Tarapida and reared by the queen. A few days 
later Candrapida, who has already received counsels of 
statecraft from Sukanasa, is dismissed on a conquest Of the 
world as Ynvaraja, and for three years subdues the earth, 
capturing the Kiratas* stronghold on Hemakuta. One day 
in pursuit of two Kinnaras he leaves his followers, and, 
wearied of the vain quest, finds by a lake a maiden, 
Maha&veta, doing penance. From her lip he hears her 
sad lale ; how she met one Pundarika, loved and was loved, 
but the youth perished, while she hesitated to cast aside 
shame and maidenly duty and mate with him without her 
I ^ r 1 ve; h \ she wished to die on her beloved's 
funeral pyre, but a divine figure snatched Ins body away 
and promised her reunion. From the maiden Candrapida 
learn:; of her friend Kadambari, meets her, is enamoured 
and is loved in return, but at his father’s call goes back to 
Ujjayini before the lovers, in their shy reticence, have assur¬ 
ed Lhem.--.ch ca din etly of their mutual passion. 

Bapas work ends abruptly with the report made to 
Cantlrupidn by Pattralekha, who kns come to assure him ot 
Kadnmbari’s devotion. The continuation shows us Candra¬ 
pida at last ready to seek hi, beloved, but ill fortune comes ; 
he nets out. to meet Vaisnmpfiyann, who was to bring 
his host to Ujj.v ini, but finds 'hat the hero has disappeared, 


having insisted on staying on the banl. 


live lake where 
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^ asveta dwells. The prince returns to the city, where the 
king blames him for Vaisaxnpay ana’s loss, and the minister 
censures his son; at last he is despatched to seek his 
comrade ; he finds no one at the lake but Mahasveta, who 
in tears tells of a Brahmin boy who sought her love, which, 
faithful to Pundarika, she denied, and, when he pressed her, 
cursed him to become a parrot, whereupon he fell lifeless. 
The news breaks Candrapida’s heart ; he falls, dead to all 
seeming, and at this moment Kadambari arrives to mingle 
her tears with those of Mahasveta. A divine voice com¬ 
forts them, reassures Mahasveta of reunion with Pundarika, < 
and bids them preserve the dead body of Candrapida which 
had lost the soul through a curse. Pattraleklia^ and 
Indrayudha enter the lake, and there emerges Kapinjnla, 
the companion of Pundarika when he died, who tells the 
maidens the truth ; Candrapida is an incorporation of the 
moon, Vaisampayana was Pundarika, and Indrayudha 
Kapinjala. The body is tended, remaining intact, and 
Tarapid-c and his consort come to live near it. The parrot 
now continues the tale in his own words, for by Jabali s 
narrative he has recognised his true self as Pi 
Vaisampayana. He determines to seek Candrapida, hut is 
captured cn route by a Candala and given to his queen. She 
is no other than the Capdala maid who has brought the 
parrot. Questioned by Sudraka, she reveals to him his 
true nature as Candrapida and disappears. T! e king dies, 
and simultaneously Kadambari finds Candrapida re\iving 
in her arms. Pundarika comes beside them ; the nuptials 
are celebrated and complete happiness prevails at Uj jay ini 
and Hcmakuta alike. , . 

This is a strange and complex story, but in the main it is 
no invention of Bknas; there is conclusive evidence that 
vffu took it from the Brhatkatho of (Uipadhyn, and that his 
chief work was to alter in detail and heighten the artistic 
merits of the tale. But, even as ii is altered, it suffers 
grave disadvantage from the retention of the boxing of tale 
within tale. The absurdity of putting the major pnrt oi 

* Cf. A'<*(Adso* , 'Lx. 22 ff.; L.v. r M.iSiU-y.-’jfci. Or, 

Jout nal, xv, 21.VS0 ; PfAatAaiMmaBfarJ, ivi, IBS <T. 
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le in a parrot s mouth is irritating, and Sudraka is 
riT lay figure, which might well have been dispensed with. 
But there is distinct merit in the device by which the love 
of Mahasveta is set off against that of Kadambarl ; the 
tlouble thread of the narratives of the loves of the two 
' maidens is skilfully interlaced ; the peace of the life of the 
birds in their haunt and the hermits in their abode is 
admirably contrasted with the glories of the Courts of 
Sudraka and Tarapitfa. The outstanding merit of the tale 
is unquestionably the painting of the emotion of love in the 
person of Kadambarljwith her alternation between her new 
passion and shame, hope and despondency, filial duty and 
longing for her lover, and her deep and abiding sorrow 
when death seems to remove him and to leave her nothing 
save the insecure hope of a distant reunion.! We may 
justly complain that the hindrances to the fruition of her 
love are unnatural and unreal, for there is no adequate 
reason against an open wooing, and the confusion of curses 
and changing personalities is wearisome. But nonetheless 
B5na has a real mastery over the emotions of love, free 
-from grossness, and pathos ; he can bring home to us the 
mystery of the affection which lives beyond death and 
craves for a reunion which the doctrine of transmigration 
rendered it possible to gratify. Nor is his power 
limited to this aspect of life only; the advice of Sukanasa 
„ to Candrapida is an admirable discourse on practical politics, 
and there are throughout happy pieces of vigorous and 
picturesque description Moreover, the minor characters are 
effectively drawn, the noble Tarapida who lays aside his 
own grief for the sake of another, the loving and timorous 
Vilasavati, the clever and upright minister, and the devoted 
Pattndekha are all made real and living. His eye lor the 
bizarre is manifested in the description of a Dravida ascetic 
ser-n by Candrap?<ln at a shrine of Durga, though the length 
of the digression to describe his antics is excessive and 
unai tistic. 1 

Nevertheless, the demerits of Bana as a stylist are 
deplorable. Indian critics indeed admire him; Kaviraja 
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crates Subandhu, Sana, and himself as incomparable in 
pnble entendres (i vakrokti ), and with the poetess Silabhat- 
tarika he is made out to be a master of the Pancala style./ 
in which sense and sound are to* be of equal importance. 
His power of suggestion {dhvani) is said to silence all other 
poets.) What we do find is the construction of vast sen¬ 
tences—extending even to six pages of print—the construc¬ 
tion held in suspense until the end, and the whole eked out 
by the heaping of epithet on epithet in long compounds, 
diversified here and there by short sentences, like oases in 
a desert of words. Or, as Weber has it, Buna’s prose is an 
Indian wood where the unci erg ro w t h~nfu s t be cut away to 
render a passage possible, and wild beasts in the shape of 
unknown words lie in wait for the wayfarer. PI is love of 
far-fetched allusions is inseparable from the punning, and 
his allusions to flora and fauna are exhaustive, and, to the 
reader exhausting, while, like Subandhu, he is a master of 
intricate mythology. The jingle of assonances he affected 
almost as much as Subandhu. It may be amusing to read 
that ‘The beaks of parrots were red, but not faces with 
anger; the points of Kusa grass were sharp, but not men’s 
natures; the plantain leaves were fickle, but not men’s 
minds,’ but when this runs on indefinitely and includes 
‘ There was destruction of the hairs of ascetics ( muniba - 
land fa) in the ritual of consecration, not of their children by 
death,’ and ‘There was the killing of Sakuni in the Maiui- 
bhcirata, but not of birds in the hermitage,’ the whole thing 
rapidly becomes wearisome. 


Of Bhusana Barr we need only say that he is decidedly 
inferior in fancy, in mythological ingenuity, and in know¬ 
ledge of flora and fauna to hi.; father, while, though he 
'needlessly protracts the description of Kadambari’s love 
sorrow, he hastens on the story souk: what in artistically to 
its dtn^ut'menU But in the main he falls little *>hort of 
Band ‘hiniseif in his command of language and perverted 
ingenuity. 

Despite the fame of Bana, his example does not seem to 
bn o been often followed, though his fondness for puns 
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the poets of the inscriptions to enrich their pedestrian 
Spies. We have, however, in the Tilaka?nanjari 1 of 
Dhanapala, who enjoyed the patronage of the Court of 
Dhara and wrote the Pdiyalacchi , a Prakrit vocabulary 
and the RsabhapancaSikci in honour of the Jain saint, a 
close imitation of the style and manner of the Kddambarl 
in the account of the love of the heroine who gave her 
name to the tale and Samaraketu. Banas influence is also 
marked in the Gadyacinidmarii 2 of the Jain Odayadeva 
Vadibhasimha, which is a life of the mythic Jivandhara 
and oLuncertain date. 

There has been raised in connection with the romance the 
question whether in this respect India is not indebted to 
the West. 3 The romance, it is contended, as it appears in 
the Kadambari , in distinction from the Brkatkathd , is a 
development so marked as to require or render probable 
the suggestion of external models affecting Indian taste. 
The model is found in the Greek romance; Achilles Tatius 
has passages which in their description of womanly beauty, 
in their fondness of drawing parallels from love among 
animals and even plants, and in their general tenor are 
strongly suggestive of the ideas of Bana in the Kdda?nbarl . 
Moreover, it is admitted that Greek astrology affected 
powerfully Indian astrology and astronomy, nor is there any 
reason a priori why the influence should not have gone 
fuTtber than i technical science. The weakness of the 
theory may be sufficiently demonstrated by its history. 
Posed in this form by Professor Peterson, it received a 
new shape at the hands of M. Lacote, 4 who sought to show 
that the Byhatkatha itself was affected by Greek literature, 
v that the idea of a romance and the plan of his work have 
been taken thence by Gunadhya. The Marvels beyond 
Thyh of Antonins Diogenes is a tale of love and marvellous 
travel; Lucian, who parodies it in his True Hi story , men- 


1 Ed. Bombay, 1903. 

* K< 1 . Madras, 1902 , tiis Kratracudfa):.:ni is also ed. there 1903. 
Ct. Z.DJM.G., lxv>ii. i. 

" Peltrsuu, Rad :.v h<ir? t pp. 101 if. : Rohtk*. Dcr gricch. Reman , 
pp. 57s Li. ; Reieli, Deutsche Liter alurzeitun^ , 1915, pp. 553 ff. 

4 Le L’rfmUatha, pp. 281 C 
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a race of aerial beings who are like the Vidyadharas of 
the Brhatkatka ; the Babylouika of Iamblichos narrates 
how the hero, Rhodanes, persecuted along with his wife by 
the king of Babylon, finally, after many strange adventures, 
becomes king in the room of his enemy. In Xenophon 
of Ephesos we have the two lovers, Habrokomes and 
Antheia, separated immediately after their marriage, and 
united only after many moving experiences, as in the 
Brhatkatha is the fate of Naravahanadatta and Madana- 
manjuka. Moreover, it was pointed out that the Yavanas 
appear in the Brhatkatka as artists, as excellent makers 
of couches, and even of aerial machines, an idea reminding 
us of the fame of the treatise on mechanics of Heron 
of Alexandria. The value of this evidence may be accur¬ 
ately gauged when it is added that on further consideration 
M. Lacote 1 came to the precisely opposite conclusion, that 
the Greek romance was borrowed from the Indian. To 
investigate this claim would involve a needless incursion 
into iho field of the Greek romance, but it is important 
to Recognise that there are parallels between the romance 
- in' Greece and India but also substantial divergence, which 
>:hows adequately the essential independence of these 
products of two different civilisations and literatures, that 
of India and that of Asiatic Greece. 

It was almost inevitable that the prose form of the 
romance should come to be freely diversified by verse, as 
an additional ornament, especially as this type of composi¬ 
tion was already current in the fable literature and the 
influence of the poetid Kavya was always present. But 
we have no early instance of this type. The first works 
preserved to us arc* of the tenth century. { The Nausari 
grant of India III, the Ri\§trnkut. : of a.d. 913 gives us tne 
date of Trivikrnma Bhatla, who wrote the Daniayttnti- 
katfuC and a MadCdasa^ampu in the new form of combined 
prose and poetry, which is recognised in the Sdhitva - 
da rpan a as legitimate in a Katbfi, in order to increase, 
doubtless, the emotional effect in appropriate crises. 


1 Milanges t.hi, pn. 24Dt . fcee Keith, J./x. .7.6'., 1015, pp. 7*4 r 
' Ikl. Kitvy*undiCi % No. 85,1903. 
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former work is imperfect; it is marked by all the 
defects of Bana’s style, endless epithets, long compounds, 
monstrous sentences, and constant puns, with overdone 
alliterative and rime effects, while the verses are common¬ 
place and intricate. The work deserves mention merely 
as it illustrates with painful accuracy the defects of the 
mjanner in the hands of mediocrity. 

More important is the Jain romance, the Yaiastilaka 1 of 
Somadeva, written in a.d. 959, in the reign of the 
Rastrakuta Krsna and his feudatory, a son of the Calukya 
Arikesarin IT. The story is interesting, though, as 
inevitable with a Jain, it has a missionary purpose. 
Maridatta, a Yodheya king, isTnduced to perform a sacrifice 
of two of every kind of things, including a boy and a girl; 
but, when an ascetic and his twin sister, really his nephew 
and niece, who had through insight into their past lives 
embraced the career of ascetics, are led before him, he 
suffers a change of heart, as had been planned by the Jain 
sage, Sudatta, in whose company the children had_ lived. 
He questions them, ascertains their identity, and in Asvasa 
II is entertained by the boy’s account of his previous life 
as Yasodhara, son of king Yasortha or Ynsorgha and • 
.Cnndramati. In Asvasa III he recounts his conversations 
with his ministers, who incidentally quote many stanzas 
from famous poets of old, and his conquests, which, how¬ 
ever, are ruined by his wife’s faithlessness. He first 
meditates slaying her, then adopting the ascetic life ; his 
mother bids him sacrifice instead, but he inveighs against 
it as foolish and wicked, finally compromising on the offer 
of a cock of flour. The guilty wife solves their troubles 
by poisoning the offering, so that both die. In Asvasa IV 
we hear of their repeated rebirths and fate until the mother 
and son are now the twins, who are determined to make an 
end of transmigration and advise the king to seek Sudatta s 
aid and achieve the same end, which is performed in the 
last four didactic chapters of the tale. J’aga among others ■* 
is quoted by the author, whose good taste and humour 
may be illustrated by a couple of his stanzas: 


a Ed. K&vyum&l&t No. 70,1001-3. 
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^ Of feminine things age is most to be desired, for from her embrace 
men cease to covet the coquettish glances of others of her sex. 

What can instruction do for thee, that art at once learned and 
modest ? What sane man would bring salt as offering to the sea ? 


<8L 


There is, of course, no comparison between Dana and 
his follower in brilliance, but the manner of boxing tale 
in tide and the introduction of the motif of transmigration 
is precisely in the manner of the Kadambarl . 

Other Campus are of uncertain date, such as the Jivan- 
dharacampu 1 of Haricandra, who, we may be sure, is not 
the Haricandra of Bana, who is doubtless the same as the 
author referred to along with Bhasa, Kalidasa and Su* 
bandhu by Vakpati. This work is clearly later than the 
ninth century^ The Rdmayanacampil , ascribed to Bhoja 
of Dhara, is a most uninteresting text, doubtless much 
later than that king, and, still later, Campus abound. 

The origin of the literary form of the Campu and th c 
romance has been traced' to a primitive narrative style, in 
which artless prose was combined with more elaborate 
verse, as in the Pali JdtakaSy the course of development 
being either the disappearance of the simple prose, which 
gives the epic poem, or the improvement of the aitistK 
character of the prose to match the verse, as in the Campu, 
or, again, the verse is dismissed and we have the icmance 
in prose. The theory, however, must be admitted to lest 
on very slender foundations. Of the narrative type in prose 
and vcr.se postulated from the Vedic period downwards 
we have hardly any real examples, and the only genuine 
combination of verse and prose that seems to be e > i-> 
the fable type with gnomic or recapitulatory verse, which 
bears a dose similitude to the habit of the Dharma Sutras 
to enforce rules by verse citations. The combination of 
prose and verse in narrative seem:;, 08 a matt€ of hist< 
fact, to be most easily understood as the natural result of 
the co-existence c f two forms of literature dealing with the 


Perhaps also author of the DkarmaSarmJ- 


1 Ed. Tnnjore, 1905. 

Die p. 199; Ofctoabjg. 

r Ceschii htc dry a Hindi* hen i v «Ja 

h f J.K.4S., 1911, up. 979 ff.J 1912, PP- 42y .ff'AectF* 
tfr&hmuH is, pp.83 fl Ilcrtel, Vienna Or, J ntn,, x 
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subject 1 matter. The mixture of verse and prose in 
inscriptions, at any rate, is quite naturally thus explained, 
and, if the Campu is really a very old literary form, the 
historical connecting link between Vedic Akhyanas of the 
prose-verse type postulated, it is curious that it appears so 
late in history, and that we have earlier by far both the 
verse and the prose narrative. 2 


1 Seen in Harisena’s Pra^asti (above, p. 27). 

Vovk,-, of the Jatakamald type (p. 101) represent in content and 
form a transition from the tale to the romance. Occasional instances 
m the Mah&bhdrata are doubtless cases of contamination not relics 
of primitive form, a- held by Oldenberg, Das Mahdbharata , p 21 
0. For later prose versions of verse originals in which verses and 
portions ot verses appear, see J. Hertel, Streitbcrg Festgabe. p. 138 f. 
When ^erse is used, it naturally appears especially where there is a 
higher pitch of interest. 
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THE POPULAR TALE 

In the romance, such as the Kadavibarl , we have seen 
the application of the Ka\ya manner to the populat and 
relatively simple tale. We newl not doubt that >tories 
of the type of the Western fairy tale were long: current 
among the people, and that the literary form which collec¬ 
tions of these narratives first assumed was one in Prakrit 
rather than Sanskrit, the language of the higher classes 
and of serious literary effort. This accords well with all 
that we know of the history of the literature As the 
Sanskrit Pancatantra or Tavtrakhyayi ca heads the lustory 
of the beast fable, through the perfecting of a now literary 
genre, so the Bfhatkathaf of Guna<lhya, in Paisaci 1 lakrit 
heads the literature of the^ tale, its fame has, as usual, 
deprived us of knowledge of its predecessors. 

A curious legend is all that is vouchsafed to us ot me 
origin of this work ; it is given in the Kathasariisagara and 
the" Byhalkathiitwinjarl and in a variant form in the 
Si ok as a />? ^ / V 7 ha. The essence of ii is that the tales were 
written in Paisaci by Gunadhya after he hacl, as the result 
of a rash wager with Sarvavarman, who is the reputed 
author of the A 'Mantra grammar,debarred himself from 
the use of other languages. The locality of his laboais is 
placed by the first two of these sources in the \ lnchyn, wm e 
his birth is assigned to Pratisthaua on the Godavari, where 
reigned a king, Satavahana, ignorant of bansknt a id, there- 

* We may assume that it was never put in vcraupular form; 

vernacular du-v appears first In the nineteenth cunlurv. 

(1!K)S), anti *J. of :tw Sfv*> * 

sa^ra/sa ; F. I). K. di, (it. le^nde i-xn J)muUiui uma ut 
S%i tt'skr lUl.itteraluur (1914). 
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put to shame by his wife who, tired of sporting in the 
, forbade him to splash her with water \modakaih) y a 
behest misunderstood by the monarch, through not knowing 
the rules of euphonic combination, as an order to pelt her 
with sweetmeats. The Slokasatiigraha places the poet’s 
birth at Mathura and his patron at Ujjayini, but it must be 
admitted that it is clearly dominated by the desire to bring 
the poet to Nepal and, therefore, is inferior in value to the 
other sources, which, though of Kashmir, do not insert it 
in the story. It is important that Dandin already knows 
that the work was written in the speecn of Bnutas, ghosts 
or demons, and, accordingly, must be assumed to have 
heard the legend in ,;ome form. The fame of the work is 
also attested by Subandhu, by Bapa’s Kadambarz and by 
Lis Har$acarita. Of what date it was is left wholly 
dubious; Satavahana is a dynastic name which may denote 
any of several kings, and the fact that the Kdtantra 
grammar with Sarvavarman is introduced would suggest 
rather a later than an earlier date, for what evidence there 
is suggests that the Satavahanns were great patrons 
of the Prakrit literature, and can only gradually have come 
round to the necessity of accepting Sanskrit as the language 
of the Court. 1 It is, therefore, impossible to place 
Gupadhya with any certainty before the fifth century a.d., 
unless we hold that Bh i a (fourth century) derived from 
him, and not from tradition, some of his themes. 

The language in which Gunadhya wrote was PaisacI, and, 
unless we are to diaegard entirely the tradition, we must 
suppose that it was a dialect which he picked up in the 
Vindhya region. Not unnaturally, and in accordance with 
Indian tradition as preserved among others by Rain Bokhara 
in his h'avyamlmihitsd? the view has been taken that the 
Prakrit is a literary version of a dialect of the Vindhyas.^ 
On the other hand, it has been drawn into the effort of Sir 
G. Grierson to establish a Paisaca group of north-western 
languages, based on the theory that Paisaca denoted a 
group of cannibal Aryan tribes. This part of the theory is 

; (O'. KWh, Mtlarzes JJ:i t p. ]5 f. 

* P. ; Kouow, ./.AWJ S.. p. 214 f. 

4'M M ) in ineffective 


Grierson's reply (pp. 
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„. j u: ."/tenable; Paisaci means, as tradition is accordant m 

holding t h e language of demons, rhe question, whether 
a no 'th-west Prakrit existed in CSunadliyas toe snnjr 
to die Prakrit which be used, is one whidi, in the absence 
of any adequate evidence, may be left aside that 
not a north-westerner, but borrowed the dialect from 
Banyans from the Punjab or others, is cle ^ y lr ^ a g^ t y 
At any rate, what he wrote in, it we may trust the scanty 
fragments preserved and apparently taken jrom the 
Brhatkatha , l was a decidedly artificial form ° s g^’ 
it hardened the d alone, and was clearly more do y 
related to Sanskrit than any average Prakrit. That it \ < • 
ever used by any other genre of literature is most 'mceitam. 
for we cannot put any ,-pecial faith in the late Buddl 
tmdkion that the Sthaviras used Paisaci for their scriptures 
‘ Of the content of Gupadhya’s work we have soniewhnt 
remote knowledge from two roam sources. Tire first is 
derived from Kashmir: the Matkath*,n*n,an of k?e- 

mendi'n, die polymath, written abotU a quarter of a cenmry 
before the Kat/iasari! samara (more properly peinap-s 
£ rha tkalhasa rti sugar a) of. Somadeva, composed Letwccu 
a.d. 1063-66 and 1081-88, gives, as does Somadeva, a versiun 
of Lb' Brhatkatha , which was formerly held to .u t-Uen 
direct!v from die original. This idea must now he disca.d 
ed, both on internal evidence and because of the becoikt 
source of knowledge now available, the Stokasamsrc.U 
of Budhasvamin, a Nepalese work which, main y en . 
score of the form of the author's name, lias been assigned 
with moderate plausibility to the eight or ninth centmj . 
.lcar be' 

fragment of 2« chapters and 4.524 ' ernes ot the latter w o. k . 
t i, a t ill- Kashmir texts are tuken trom a voy thllcicnt 
source than the £rhaU,-tK itself. There had grown up, u 
is plain, in Kashmir, probably by gradual evolutv .»*/**£ 
which was rased cm an epitome of the < rigmal work, 
but into which much extraneous matter had been placed, 
including, ns we shall sec. a version of toe fafuatay.hu, 


i i j. 0 t course, perfectly pu^ible that tho fragment, . -• n\>»u 

the Kashmirian \ eisiou, aald not from GuijutUiyu at all. 
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foreign to the original. This re-fashioning of i^Br/iat- 
katha seems 1 to have been in the Paisaci, and there is 
nothing implausible in this, for the rule that a h 
speechform should be kept, once established, is attested 
for us by the stereotyped Prakrits of the drama whic*? 
from Kalidasa’s day onwards are preserved for certain 
roles. The date of the changes is wholly uncertain; 
there is no need to date it any great time before the 
gradual disuse of Paisaci among other causes induced 
the translations into Sanskrit. The Nepalese version, on 
the other hand, seems to have adhered more closely to the 
original and to derive from it; the use of Sanskrit in this 
case is natural, for the civilisation received by Nepal from 
India was essentially Brahmanical. 

We can gather, though indistinctly^ some conception of 
the essential character of Gunadhya s work, which was 
marked by a degree of originality decidedly beyond the 
average. The plan of his work, obscured in .the Kash¬ 
mirian versions by the addition of enormous masses of 
extraneous material, perhaps to the extent of nine-tenths 
of that version, was based on the scheme of the butnayaha* 
Rama there, with Lak$raaoa to aid him, recovers Sita and 
at the same time the throne of his father. In the by flat¬ 
ted ha Naravahanadatta sets out first with Vegavati, then, 
ni u.r being parted from her, with Gonnikhn, on a sent s 01 
adventures which result in his attaining at once maiiiage 
with Madanamahjnka, or Madanamahcuka, and the empire 
ot the Vidyndharas. As Sita is preserved pure in the 
hands of Parana, so Madanamanjuka keeps herself un- 
h; med by lie 1 ravisher, M'amuaVega. The influence of 
the Buddhist legend of the Cakravartin is also apparent; 
llara. ahanadntta is born with the established thirty-t w 
marks, which signify that, if a boy n r ake the Ike of the 
home, he will become a Buddha, but, if he remain in the 
secular life, he will achieve the rank of emperor. But 


tiifi vital distinction between these traditions and Gupa- 



* There is no *tru:t proof; tru- 
!*v^. It ih franco that a p : mliv e 
rendering ot Uv Parent*infra, in' 
tvutJer: it Ulfhoult to iucige Us rL^ril 
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\s conception is that in the latter the empire to be 
tutained ia not one over Ksatriyas and Brahmins on the 
plains of India, but in the Himalayas over the Vidya- 
dliaras, a race which, all in all, is no more than a 
product of popular fancy based on the Gandharvns of th e 
Veda, w ith both their attractive and fickle aspects, and the 
Yogins oT~Brahmanism, the Arhants of Buddhism. It is 
the fate of Naravahanadatta, thanks to merit accumulated 
in bygone births, to gain the sevenfold magic science, 
which wins him the position he covets, and the tale of the 
Brhatkaiha was the narrative of the course of his adven¬ 
tures. In keeping with the new orientation of ideas, the 
adventures are such as appeal to^ the merchant, the sailor, 
the worker; the great god is not Siva or Visnu, but Kiil>.; a,'* 
lord of riches. The heroic ideals of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism are brought down to the level of bourgeois life. 

To Gupadhya also is due the praise of creating effective 
and distinctive characters, in the shape of Naravahanadatta 
himself, of Gomukha, and of Madrnamanjuka. The first is 
traced in his development from an attractive and ingenuous 
youth, a worthy child of the gay and amorous Udayann, 
through a cert fin decadence due to his good fortune and 
brilliant destiny, until as emperor he attains the summit of 
all desires, and is incapable of anything save justice. Gomu¬ 
kha has far moie life and energy ; he is a much more modem 
counterpart of the sage Yaugandharayapa, counsellor of 
Udayana; unfailing in courage, resource, and power of 
turning every situation to the best advantage,-he appears 
indomitable and 1 apparent adversity, even if his means to 
attain victory ore more efficacious than honourable. Mada- 
nainanjuka is* a character with only one parallel in Indian 
literature, the heroine of the Cdrvdatta and the Mrccnaka 
fil’d. The daughter of a courtesan, therefore destined to 
follow the duty of her rank and ca^tc, she, nonetheless, is 
inspired by a noble pride and seeks to be f:\ub uvn the 
odious future, which presents itself as her duty, and to 
be married in legitimate fashion to Naravahanadatta, a 
desire finally achieved. If wc may assn me th.it Madann- 
miihjuka was the c. her com option, then \v • ■. y find here 
a falrh satisfactory piece of evidence for placing the 
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fiat hath a not later than the early part of the fourth 
century a.d . 1 But this is wholly speculative. In the detail 
of the adventures of his hero we may be assured that 
Gunatjhya drew freely on the travellers’ tales and the 
popular narratives of his day. For much of his account 
of Pradyota and Udayana we find pan>.llels in the Vinaya of 
the Mulasarvastivadin school; both Kausambi and Ujjayini 
were clearly rich in legends of their princes. 

That Gunadhya wrote in verse seems at first suggested by 
certain evidence, including the fact that the versions we 
have are in verse and the Kashmirian accounts seem clearly 
to assume a verse original. The evidence to the contrary 
is slight and not wholly conclusive; no great stress 
' can be laid on the quotations of Hemacandra, whose actual 
knowledge of the original Bfhatkaihd is problematical, but 
the fact that Dandm says that a Katha is in prose and gives 
the Brhatkathci as a famous work, is much more important. 
It remains, of course, possible that it was partly in prose, 
partly in verse. 2 

Of the Sanskrit versions tha t of Budhasvaini n has high 
merits. The style is simple* but elegant, and in harmony 
with the subject matter. Rarely does the author permit 
himself the luxury of ornamental description, usually an 
impulse irresistible by a Sanskrit poet. His characters me 
clearly and vividly drawn, far less conventionally than 
usual; he can paint a situation in a few well chosen words, 
and he impart:, to his work that tone of lighthearted 
curiosity and interest in the world and its odd happenings 
which best suits the theme. His language is marked 
by the introduction of a number of Prakritisins, probably 
borrowed from the original; he is expert in Sanskrit 
grammar and readily uses in the Kavya Style rare construc¬ 
tions, among them a wealth of aorists. ( a . 

No high praise can be given lo Kfjctnendra a work; it 
has all the demerits of the other epitomes of the author; 

1 TbuUatcof Uiu MrcchaMatikil i very ’iubii.u ; H. Jacobi, ilhavi- 
s aitaA-'tim, p. S3, n. 1 ; Keith. Samk*it brain it, p. 12« f. 

* There o no suggestion that it wiu; iu praete-poetry lorin. h>r 
Ha elate, i f. Keith. , VM9. pp* 14.S ff. Uu.uto’ii 

ct 11 . i,rill ecLiury a d. {Melanges A*. A p.270) h unsupported, unless 
Hhuwv used It. 

fc ICd. A > No. GO. 
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jjjSiS so anxious to abbreviate, and successful in the task, 
as he has only some 7,500 Slokas against 22,000 of Somn- 
deva, that he is guite indifferent to considerations of intelli¬ 
gibility and interest, and would often be wholly misleading 
if it were not for the possibility of adducing the fuller 
version of Somadeva. On the other hand, he loves, when 
he has the opportunity, to enter into descriptive divagations ; 
he gladly avails himself of such occasions and displays his 
command of an agreeable and even elevated, if decidedly 
mannered, style. Somadeva, on the other hand, shows far 
better judgment and taste; he realises that elegances of 
style are out of place in his task of simple and vivid narra¬ 
tive, and, as he certainly possessed the power to vie with 
K^emendra, his self-restraint merits full recognition ns, 
extremely rare in later Indian literature. The flow of his 
narrative is normally dear and easy ; he is capable-of very 
diverse effects, from the amusing episode of the sensitive 
man who felt so keenly through seven mattresses a single 
hair that he was robbed of sleep to the affecting tale of 
king Sibi or the elaborate love adventures of the hero ) his 
language and metre show a certain carelessness as opposed 
to the precision in the best Kavyas, but this is neither 
unnatural nor open to censure in the tnl**. As opposed to 
K emendra, he preserves better the main narrative into 
which the other tales are tilted and from which the work 
derives its style, Kaih a sa r its3gar a , the occrm of the streams 
of stories. 1 

The work is divided into 18 Lnmblmk.is, with 1^1 
Tarangas* billows, the latter division an innovation of 
Somadeva's. Book I gives the talc of Gupadln a, unAra¬ 
the style of KathapHha ; II narrate, the history of Udayana 
as the Kath&mukha, the basis of the tale; in III we have 
the story of the winning by him of Patlmavari, the title 
Lavanaka being derived from the place in which Vasavadutta 
was reputed to have perished by fire; in t\ we n wh the 
birth of Na r a vah an adatta, the true hero. In Book V wc 
have a new motif, introduced by the slender connecting link 

1 Kd. Bombay. ; rrs C. H. Tawaey, Cak-nfn. 1 - HO' l . re 
printed with addition*. by N. M. lVo»r London, 191*4*27 ; lawyer, 
Studies about the A :yifstlrun: (1 
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the desire on the part of the Vidyadhara prince, Sakti- 
vega, to see the emperor to be; he recounts how he 
himself reached the marvellous city of the Vidyadharas and 
espoused four maidens, a fact which gives the book its 
name, Caturdarika. We learn here of the marvellous birds, 
the rocs of the Arabs, who bear the wanderer to the city of 
wonders. In VI, which bears the title Madanamancuka, 
Naravahanadatta is unexpectedly introduced as telling the 
tale of his own adventures after he has become emperor, a 
sign doubtless of the confusion of the Kashmirian Brhat - 
katha. We have a series of Buddhist tales, then a long 
narrative of the love adventures of Kaliiigasena, whom 
Udayana would have married but for Yaugandharayana’s 
intrigues, and whose daughter, Madanamancuka, is destined 
for Naravahanadatta. In VlTwe have two entirely different 
motifs; the first is that which gives the book its title, 
Ratnaprabha, the marriage of Naravahanadatta with the 
daughter of a Vidyadhara king who comes to visit him; 
the second shows us the prince setting out to the camphor 
land 1 eyond the sea, together with Karpurika, meeting en 
routs with strange adventures, and lighting upon a city 
where a king lives with people who are automatons of 
wood : be has also flying machines, and one of these serves 
to bring the prince with Karpurika back to his home. 
Book VIII, again, has no essential connection with the tale; 
it is the narrative of how Suryaprabha, king of Sakala, be¬ 
came emperor of the Vidyadharas after a great conflict with 
a: wal, Srutasarman, which Siva’s intervention at last ended. 
The marvellous here is developed to an extent unpre¬ 
cedented in the rest of the work ; old mythological figures, 
Buddhist beliefs, and popular legends are blended into a 
curious, sometimes fascinating, compound. In Book IX the 
hero acquires Alarhkaravatl, who gives her name to the 
book, and bakes part in a wonderful visit to a White Island, 
an episode closely parallel with the famous tale in the 
If nihil) batata of the visit of t>agcs to such an island and of. the 
wonderful god whom they four, i to he there ado red, ye episode 
which has often been adduced as proof of some knowledge 
of Christianity. 1 As in the epic, Narnda sings a hymn of 

1 Cf. VV. i£. Clark, &xv.x, 20U-42. 
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*’ifiraise which in Somrdevn is uninteresting, but in K?emendin 
is expressed in prose with tnany compounds in his best 
Kav' r a style. In X the hero acquires yet another wife, 
Saktiyasas, in XI, which is of only 115 verses, yet another, 
but the book is named after Vela, the heroine of the tale 
inserted in the main story. Book XII, Sasankavati, tells of 
a marriage with a certain Lalitaloeana; in the course of his 
adventures with her he is told the story of Mrgankadatta 
and the heroine who gives the book its name; there is also 
included the VdalapancaviriiPatika in full, so that the book 
is the longest of all. In XIII, Madiravati, he recovers m 
some unexplained way his beloved. Only in Book XIV, 
Panca, do we find the real essence of t he tale, the rape of 
Madanamancuka by Manasavega, and the adventures of the 
prince to find her; in the course of these he is helped by 
Vcg'ivati, sister of his enemy, who possesses magic powers 
which she freely uses to aid him in his purpose, regains 
his beloved, weds five other Vidyadhara maidens, who had 
sworn to secure his love-whence the title of the book—and 
prepares to defeat his last rival, Mandaradeva. This he 
accomplishes in Book XV, attaining the Muhabbisekn, or 
imperial consecration. This is the real close of the wot k 
but in Book XVI we have first an account of the death ot 
Udayann and his wives by suicide and then- ascent to 
heaven, and the talc of Suratamanjan, daughter of a v idya¬ 
dhara, under the shape of a Mataiiga in charge of ele¬ 
phants, and Avantivardhar.u. In Books Mil and Xv III 
vc have legends oi Pndmavnti, the wife of the Vidyadlmia 
cmneror, MuUlphnlnketu, and of Viyunns.In the l itter 
giving the cycle of Vikra-u.iditya legends, these are 
worked into the talc a having served to while away the 
time during the hero's search for his bchn ed. 

It is plain that Books XII and XIII on the one hand, 
and the last two books on the other, are unsatisfactorily 
nlaced • all of them ought to be worked into the texture 

of Hie hero’s adventures after the loss of lus beloved. In 

effect we find this recognised m the order adopted m 
Ksemcixlra: he agrees in Books 1-V with his • ticctc:-or, 
j,j. t, ,, ,i- lC re ,; i the on let is : Suvyaprabhn, Madanaiuniicu .a, 
Vela, 6-sahkuvalf, Vi.snumiila, Madiravati. Paduiavati, 
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Ratnaprabha, Alamkaravatl, Saktiyasas, Mahabhi- 
Suratamanjarl. The books correspond generally 
save in the case of Vela; the decisive step is taken here of 
adding to it the episode of the rape of Madanamancuka, so 
that the following books fall into effective order. 

In addition to the main story, and frequently burying it, 
there are large numbers of interesting narratives of every 
kind. The task of deciding how far these belonged to the 
original of Gunadhya is doubtless insoluble; it is plausible, 
however, to suppose that the Brhatkathu proper began 
with a Kathamukha, which contained the episode of 
Suratamanjari, and passed_ to the tale of Udayana, his 
marriage with Vasavadatta, the Lavanaka, the birth of 
Naravahanadatta, the marriage with Madanamancuka, Ills 
loss of her, and final winning of her after many adventures 
and new loves, terminating with his consecration as 
emperor. 

The high age of the VetalapaTicavi))i$atika y a prose 
recension of which is attributed to Sivadasa, perhaps a 
Jam, is attested by the occurrence of the set of tales in b- >th 
versions from Kashmir. They exist also as an independent 
collection, 1 twenty-five tales written in easy prose with 
quoted verses and verse fragments derived from the original. 
Its wide popularity is attested by the perplexing variations 
of the text. 2 The framework of the stories is simple; king 
Vikrama is bidden, for the purpose of a magic rite, to fetch 
from a cemetery a corpse hanging there on a tree, and this 
is to be done in absolute silence. A demon, however, 
which has entered into the corpse, narrates a tale to the 
king, as he bears along his horrid burden, and at the close 
puts a question arising from the tale to the king, who, 
naturally enough, falL into the trap and answers it, with 
the result that his task has to be done all over again. The 
tales are of varied interest, but all propose issues inviting 
casuistry. Thus we have the tale of the daughter of a 


* SivadaoiV, recension iscd. by ' Tile, Leipzig, 1SS1, with an anon, 
vei Jon : also from a MS of a.d. 1487, Leipzig, 1814 ; .Tain one. of 
JumUnladatCc i r ed. C;uc Vta. 1873. Seo further N. M. Putter, 
Ot'C-in of S' ty, vi ' nd \1 ; J. HerC.*!. Strr.tfcrg f'rt/rorj, pp. 135 flf. 

* T’l.' Hindi HaitiU Paciv rcsli ultimately ou \« rsiou. 
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>imin who has three suitors, so that her father was in a 
^^ifitandary as to how to bestow this pearl of beauty. A 
black snake solved the problem to all appearance by killing: 
the damsel, and the father proceeds to burn her dead body. 
The three lovers go to the cemetery; one perishes with 
the body of his dear one; one builds a little hut there and 
abides in sorrow; one becomes a begging monk and sets 
out on his travels. In the course of them he enters a 
Brahmin’s house to obtain a meal, and sees to his horror 
the mistress of the house cast into the fire the child which 
annoys her by crying. Indignant, he declines to break 
bread in such a house, but the Brahmin brings from an 
inner room a large book, reads aloud a magic formula, and 
the child is again in life. The lover sees his chance to 
e his lost one; in the night he penetrates to the inner 
apartment and seizes the book. Returned to the cemetery 
he recalls to life the dead girl, and the youth who burned 
himself beside her revives. The old dispute now begins, 
and the vampire bids tho king resolve it. This is too 
tempting an opportunity to exhibit bis skill, Vi km m a 
renders all his toil in vain by the sage pronouncement: 

‘ He who has reanimated the maiden L her father, because 
he has given her life; he who died with her is her brother, 
because he is bom along with her.; her husband will be he 
who remained near her tomb.’ 

Of equally doubtful date is the popular collection of 
seventy tales of a parrot, zsaptati which the pleasing 
bird narrates in order to refrain its erring mistress from 
betraying her absent husband. The bird is willing to Jet 
his mistress adv< mure, but only if she h i: : ufficic ill coolness 
and cleverness to get out of difficulties as did so and so. 
Inevitably the bait is successful; the lady must know the 
story and sacrilio. * a night to lcam it, only to find next 
night the wise bird ready with another. Nor are the stories 
without others inters -wen; in one the king is at dinner with 
his wife, when the naughty fishes on the table laugh at one 

1 Tcxlus simfilicior, ed. R. SrtaniMt, Leipzig, 1393 ; m. Kid ISM ; 
omatior ed.M >:•' vt r : tre Str- . 1 *»9. i dale ir, dubious ; 

* version L» known io indra, VozaUstra. p. 444 ; Hcri. l, Da* 

P\\~icaUintr& % pp *i 
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.Jfgr remarks ; the king is determined to know why, 
daughter of a minister warns him that if he persist he 
may rue his indiscretion, as did so and so; hence yet 
another story, until finally we have the laughter explained, 
not precisely in a manner to add to our admiration for the 
standard of royal morals. The work, indeed, insists on the 
4 #Ability of wives to deceive their husbands, and to exact 
from them apologies for very justly suspecting their conduct. 
Here, again, we have divergent versions, and the prose 
makes some pretensions to ornament. We find also some 
attempts at mannered description in the Jain version, 
especially, TIT the SiviZiasa?iadvatriihsika, 1 a set of thirty- 
two tales told by the images which supported the throne of 
Vikramaditya. Like the Sukasaptati and the Vet ala - 
pa~Lcaviihfatika> this text has found great favour in modern 
dialects. 

The close relation between the tale and the more 
elaborate romance has already been seen. Dandin shows 
the same spirit as Gunadhya in the conception of his 
subject as the histories of princes reduced to vaga¬ 
bondage, meeting with curious and not specially edify¬ 
ing adventures ; he expressly makes Rajavahana a con¬ 
temporary of Naravahanadatta, and the episode of the 
chain, which binds him and turns into a beautiful maiden 
^eeras a literal application of a metaphorical turn in the 
Ur hat hatha preserved to us by Budhasvunin. The in¬ 
fluence is obvious also in the case of the Yasasf ilaka i where 
th? hero also becomes an emperor, and more faintly in the 
1'ilakamanjari . From Abbinanda of Kashmir in the ninth 
century 1 2 * we have an epitome of the Kadimbarl, the 
l\\lambarlkathasdra % and the Jain literature is full of 
Kathas of varied kind and date, as, for instance, in 
fiemaenndra's Pa / i£i§taparvan. 

In the Buddhist literature we have not merely such 
works as the Divyfr. addna* and the AvaddnaSataka , 4 but 


,§L 


1 For itu four recensions iveo F. Edgerton, Harvard Oriental 
Series, xx\ i, xxvii, 19-'?. 

* Thomas, fndravacanasamuccaya p. 20. 

" Ed. E. H. Cowell rind R. A. Neil, Cambridge. 1886. 

4 Ed. J. S. Speyer, Fetrojprad, 1002-0 ; trs. L. Fcer, Pkm, 1SU1. 
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the Jatakamald 1 of Arya Sura, perhaps in the fourth 
Century a.d., which is of interest among other things for 
both form and style, ft is written in prose with many 
^interspersed verses, in part gnomic, in part narrative, and 
both show every sign of the Kavya style . 2 We have here, 
as in ASvagbosa, the determination to apply to Buddhism 
the processes of the higher literature, and we may judge 
from the Jaiakamald the character of the style of the 
Siltralc'r'nkara, which in itself is only too vaguely presented 
through the medium of the translation . 3 


<8L 


1 Ed. H. Kern, Boston, 1891 ; trs. J. S. Speyer, London, 1895. 

? Compare the Campu style, above, chap. vi. 

3 This impression Is couiirmed by the fragment; transcribed by 
Luders, according to which the title of the won; is Kalp ,/ nxmaniitika. 
Cf. p. 25. 
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THE DIDACTIC FABLE 

The closeness in which the Indians lived with nature 
rendered it inevitable that the didactic fable should form at 
an early date a normal feature of village life,)and that it 
should be reflected in literature. The Rgvedc? already 
compares the croaking of the frogs at the beginning of the 
rains to the Brahmins busy at the offering, and the Chando- 
gya Ut>ani$ad~ know • a mysterious Udgitba of the dogs 
which may be a parable, or a record of ascetics who imitat¬ 
ed the life of dogs in a crazy effort thus to attain salvation, 
but in any case shows realistically how ready was Indian 
thought to ascribe to animals like thoughts and deeds to 
men, a tendency accentuated by the rising belief in transmi¬ 
gration involving frequent animal rebirths. In the epic * 1 
we fm-.l fables usc l to illustrate policy ; Vidura bids Dhfta- 
ra$tra not to persecute the Panciavas lest he kill the bird 
that gave g 'Id. We learn also of the cat whose piety 
deceived the mice into trusting him, enabling him to eat 
them all, and the adv ; ce :s given to treat the Priixlnvas ms 
the clever jackal did his friends, the tiger, mouse, ichneumon, 
and wolf, when, having won a prize by their aid, be heated 
them of any share in the booty. The vagueness of the 
date of the epic is redeemed by the monumental evidence 
of Buddhist Jatakas at Bharhut, which establishes the 
JoeaV* fable us current in the ito.ond century b.c., at 
^ which dale we have also, a., has been seen , 4 hints in 
the Mahqbhasya. In Buddhism, however, the fable was 
given a definite religious significance, by being e mployed in 

* vH, 103. 3 i, 12. 

» Wmtcrnitz, Gctch. </. ind. Litt , I, 348-50. 

1 Above, p. 15. 
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connection with the doctrine of transmigration to illustrate 
the essential virtues of Buddhism, through the identification 
of personages of the tales with the Buddha and others of 
his entourage. 

Equally characteristic and important was the employment 
given to the fable in Sanskrit literature. The artless tale 
must often in its inception have been devoid of moral or 


other purpose, beyond the giving of pleasure and the 
passing of time. In the new form in which it lias influenced 
so greatly Indian and Western literature, the didactic 
motive which is latent is deliberately and expressly 
developed, and stories are now grouped in connected series 
within a framework in order definitely to give precepts* 
creation which, of course, takes us away from folk litcraturcr 
and reveals the intellectual subtlety and skill of the 
Brahmin*. Further, this skill was not exorcised for the 
benefit oi the priestly class solely or primarily. « The 
conception of the composition was developed for the 
service uf the Court, that the minds of princes should be 
imbued in the most pleasant way with the principles of 
statecraft policy and practical life generally, all the topics, 
in fact, which are summed up in the term Arthasastrn or 
Nitisastra, foi the two arc closely connected.]} This fact is 
important, for it accounts for the fact, at first sight curious, 
that the talcs often illustrate rather dubious morals, and 
cannot by any effort of the imagination be said to pie Li t 
a creditable set . f ideals. This difficulty disappears, when 
we realise thi t the aim was not to illustrate the 
^ Brahmanical moral code, but t*» give useful advice or 
political * and pm tical life. We must not, however, 
exaggerate this aspect or conceive the flfcotie.; as < ach 
intended to show s me clever to .; Indian political life 
was not so corrupt as to reduce statecraft to more 
Machiavellian devices, and there is mn-'h sound sens., 
which usually means sound morality, in the collection. 

The form of the work is characteristic of tfie progress 
of classical Sanskrit literature . 1 There can bo uo doubt 


» A ro oumrms >u uf tin? I aheutar tr a to attempted by F. KUk'-* t«*n. 
New Haven, 1021. 
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> _ ear Hest text, whence the various forms of the 
one at antra are derived, deliberately aimed at literary 
merit. Sanskrit, we know from the epigraphical records, 
began to reassert itself in the latter part of the second 
century a.d. as the language of the Court, and the 
princes were doubtless in need of text-books, which would 
at one and the same time instruct them in the language of 
ciplomacy and public affairs—largely in the hands of 
v ansknt-speaking Brahmins—aud afford them valuable 
lessons in policy. Hence we can understand the appearance 
oi a proto '■Pancatantra in which the Kavya style was 
applied, doubtless in a simple form, to the subject matter 
of policy. We do not know the title of this lost work, nor 
ns author, though probably it was already cast in the form 

in: ’ tlllc . tlon glven ky the octogenarian, Visnusarinan. to 
, ; s ™ ;;J£ n °rant of Arthasastra, of the king Amarasaktj 
ot MihOaropya, presumably a mythical prince. It may 
^ UC nf en Pancatantra or '1 anlrakhyay ika ; in either 

case 1 antra may have denoted politics as art or science, 
though it 13 conceivable that it meant no more than book, 
i lie oldest form of this proto-Pancatant/a preserved 
to us is probably a Kashmir version, the Taut Ukhyayika , 1 
which may denote stories to illustrate politics, and at any 
rate indicates the connection of the new genie with tlie 
Akhyayika. 

The date of the original text is unluckily quite uncer- 
bun in the absence of any very distinctive characteristic. 
It alludes,, however, to Cagakya, which immediately places 
it aiter JQO B.c., and it undoubtedly shows signs of 
ko . i i2 some of the substance of the work which passes 
*‘ s A au{iliya ArihaSdstra. But this carries us no 

j // V f ° r thcn ' ,s no proof cither that it followed the 
Arlhaiastra os we have it, or of the real date of that text, 
y. nicli is probably to be placed some centuries a.d . 2 A 
lower limit is definitely given by the fact that in substac c 


(l:ti4) : ‘ 1 pp.Vfl ilCnd J9J0, ttQtl lrc ' 1909 ; ** J’oftcataHthi 

* 1915 PP- 130*.17 . 1920 t>. £2S • Tolly ?. /> ,/ C 

tlhcHft Hftd K4*(itya ( 1921 ). » • 
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amj^ven in form, the major part of the text is doubtless 
anterior to a.d. 570, the date of the Syriac version of the 
Pahlavi translation of the original, at least in all essentials. 1 
More precise evidence is suggested by the occurrence of tne 
term Dinara, which is, of course, a borrowing from denarius, 
but through a form in which the pronunciation of the r 
had become 2 . Unluckily the precise date when this took 
place is uncertain, and we cannot certainly conclude thence 
that the work must be placed as late as a.d. 500, though 
on general grounds there is no reason to demand an earlier 
date. Further, it seems probable that the text was the, 
outcome of the Brahmanical revival of the Gupta, epoch. 
Dr. Hertel, indeed, takes the view that it was a product of 
Kashmir, which Professor Frankc made out to be the homo 
of classical Sanskrit, 3 but for either suggestion there is no 
tolerable evidence. The fact that the a . .’.yiiyiku is 

preserved there is worthless as proof, and the fact, if it 
were established, that neither the tigei nor the elephant 
plays a 1 art in the original Pamat antra , while, on the other 
hand, the camel, which is not an all-Indian beast, was 
known, would be quite insufficient m the case of a 1 work of 
so late a date to suggest original production in Kashmir. 
At the dale assumed for production, the elephant and the 
tiger must have l>een kn' -wn to everyone dieie, and equally 
the camel must have been familiar to the learned and 
unlearned public of many parts of India. On the other 
hand, we may readily believe that the author was neiihci 
a Buddhist nor a Jain, but a Brahmin, and perhaps tnora 
definitely a Vail " va, though the syncretism and pantheism 
of Brahmanism render dogmatism on such a p<. : t ■>. dangerous. 

The Ta«/rSXhyayikft is preserved, lik< 
texts, in slightly differing forms, each >ne wuli snmi^ 
interpolation. In its Original text it consisted of live 
books, each with amain story and tales interwoven. Book 
I den's with the separation ••f friends, telling with l.<. help 


» That tlion wns a Prakrit ordinal i t disproved m Vat fam-a- 
t it titl'd , p. 430, n. 1. 

• Keith, J.K.AS „ 1915. p. 5t -it. , 

■ f\U4 und Sant^ii (li*02). C« ltraet LQdrn. hiuchsttukt 

0u Uih . Drutw * r , p 1 3, n. 5. 
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^ ^ nteen tales how two jackals, Karataka and Damanaka, 
needed in estranging the lion and the bull who were 
once inseparable. Book II, with five tales, expounds the 
winning of friends by the illustration of the union effected 
between the dove, mouse, crow, tortoise and deer through 
mutual helpfulness. Book III, with eleven tales, tells of 
the war of the hereditary foes, the crows and the owls, 
whose enmity is alluded to in the Mah a bha§ya. Books ±V 
and V have each but two tales; they discourse of the loss 
or one s gettings and the fruit of rashness. To these may 
be added four further tales, which appear to Dr. Hertel 
unoriginal. The construction is not normally complex; 
the tales usually are simply inserted in the framework of 
tne story, being told to illustrate some maxim which is 
laid down in the main narrative, and causes a digression, 
but here and there the structure is more elaboiate ; thus in 
. ook ~ me tale of the strand bird and the sea rises natur¬ 
ally out of the main narrative, but into it arc interpolated, 

. r t, the narrative of the two geese and the tortoise, and 
then later that of the three fishes. More coirifa sail is 
che case of tale one of Book II, for in it is inserted the 
famous story of hulled grain for hulled grain, and in the 
again the anecdote of the over-greedy jackal, but this 
degree of complication is not repeated. 

Of the attraction and interest of the collection no doubt 
has ever existed. None can mistake the delicate sense of 
humour of the author, whose name unhappily is lost to 
us; his animals charm us with the quaint propriety of the 
sentiments and speeches ascribed to them ; the stories have 
tlio same appeal to us as the animals in Kipling's Jungle 
reminding us of the common humanity which, after 
all, underlies the enormous superficial differences between 
thoraces of men. Admirable is the talc of the lion and 
Pic ham, which, marked out as the daily offering to induce 
the lion to abstain from promiscuous murder, arrives late 
to the place of saot ificc, and excuses itself by the intervention 
uf fiK .-.ljc: lion. I he deluded lord of the* tot ;.t decides 
first to t;lay this ilvul and then enjoy lib meal; but lie; hue 

i . fit hand, f«»r lie i . i lib bunged pi cjiviilmcnt in u welJ, 

and, leaping against lib foe, peris he: by u deserved doom. A 
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the hero of a story m which, by clever use of 
in the water of the moon, whose visage bears 
a harclike mark, it gets rid of an elephant which had 
become a nuisance to all concerned. A Brahmin's gullibility 
is related in the tale of how three rogues cheated him out 
of the goat he was carrying for a sacrificial victim, by 
assuring him in turn that it was an unclean animal, a dog, 
thus conquering his natural trust of his own vision. * If this 
story“has no very elevated moral, it is compensated for by 
the legend of king Sibi, famous in the literature, who 
sacrificed his own flesh to satisfy a hungry hawk, from 
which he protected a dove fleeing to him for refuge; the 
gods Dharma and Indra revealed themselves and commend 
his self-sacrifice. The Buddhist flavour of the tale and the 
scorn of Brahmins sometimes shown remind us of the varied 
sources whence tfe* writer derived the* material which he 
formed into shape. Another note is struck in the narrative 
of the tiny mouse, which fell trom a hawk’s mouth into the 
hand of a seer, who tenderly reared it, having changed it 
into a maiden. In due Course he resolved on a marriage 
for her, but an equal must be found; the sun, offered 
the prize, modestly declines, because the clouds ore 
mightier than be, since they can obscure his light; but the 
clouds also have a master, the wind, which drives them 
hither and thither. The wind is appealed wO, but the 
mountain < defy Ins every blast ; they, too, admit one 
superior, for the mice ever gnaw boles in them. The seer 
rightly, therefore, bestows the hand of the damsel on n 
mouse, and restores to her the shape necessary to enter 
h^r spouse's * 1: )de> Famous in its history is tbe legend 
of the onion thief, 1 who, captured in the act, is oileicd the 
choice of three penalties—the paying of a hundred rug es, 
the infliction of a hundred la dies, or the eating of a bundled 
onions. He chooses the last, but seven or eight of them 
bring streams of tears to his eves and he hastily tries 
the lashing instead. This also is too much, and he tails 
hick on pnyiw, the fine, thus earning p<>[ h contempt 
and the pain of his puricneeH. In the ln:;t l wo h ive 

’ <*f. 7 -.baruir*, Vienna Or. Jchrtt., x*tvi f 12^ U. 
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famous and pathetic tale of the Brahmin, who slew 
in hasty folly the faithful ichneumon, which had slain the 
serpent that attacked the child left in his care. It is note¬ 
worthy that the narrative is illustrated by the tale of 
the Brahmin who indulged in dreams of the prosperity 
to be made out of skilful employment of the groats he had 
begged; the upshot would be the gaining of a wife, who 
however, would require correction for neglect of the infant 
which would crown their union, but the beautiful dream 
comes to an end by the upsetting of the pot of groats over 
the day-dreamer, a' just rebuke for his assertion even 
in a dream of the light of marital correction. In these 
tales again we see reflected the popular source of some 
of the compilations. 

The style of the work is simple and elegant ; it is in 
‘prose as regards the narrative, but this is interspersed 
by verses of gnomic character, sometimes in considerable 
numbers; thus in the tale of Somilaka (II, 4) a divine 
being addresses five stanzas to the weaver assorting the 
doctrine of fate, while Somilaka replies in the same number, 
and there are several even longer sets. Verses also form 


tlie means of introducing the tales within the framework, as 
a stanza recited containing n reference to some story 
affords the motive for the question which elicits a new tale. 
This type of composition we find already foreshadowed 
in the Aiiarcya Brahmanai x and its naturalness is obvious. 
The summing up of moral or political maxims in verse, 
while the mere narrative moves in prose, produces at once 
an artistic and a plausible result. The sources of the \ ri ses 


rations; ie doubtless from the vast 

body of maxims which were in circulation, and of which 
many arc enshrined in the Mah&bhdrata or in the Pali J&ta- 
kas / The merit of the a nth *r lies, th» refore, not in com¬ 
posing them, but in the selection of appropriate stanzas and 
their * kilful introduction into the text, and his merits in this 
regard are obvious. Thus in a stanza found in n variant 
form in BhartrUau the power of a lion to bear fruit is 
as* ci ted: 


i] 


‘ Cf. Koitli. h'igveda /ft uhtnanas, pp. 63 tf., above, pp. 88, tut. 
* IkrfcJ, tr:.., 1,140 1. 
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; bears no fruit, nor virtue, nor valour ; nor yet knowledge, 

norlaborious service. But, as trees bear fruit, so the accumulation of 
merit of ancient deeds in due season brings fruition to man. 


■<8L 


It is indeed difficult to exaggerate the value added to the 
text by the citation of graceful verses, of general human 
interest, balancing the primary absorption in the affairs of 
the beasts of the fables: 

Firm in purpose he will enter fire ; easy for him v€r the 

vast ocean. Nothing indeed do I k xnv that may not easily be 
accomplished by a man of abiding resolution, who will not brook 
defeat. 

Better the man of fiction than the man of words alone, for it is 
human action that brings ambrosia or poison, according as the actor 
is good or bad. 

The p‘>nr man feels shame; overcome by shatue he loses pride; 
lacking pride he is despised ; despised he becomes depressed ; depression 
le v<hi to borrow ; sorrow dim^ the intelligence ; ruin a\- it. the fool ; 
ah ! poverty i- tin* root of all misfortune. 

Better to thrust one's hands into an angry .serpent s mouth, bet! ct* to 
drink poison and sleep in Ynma’s halls, better to cast oneself from a 
hill top and bo dashed into a hundred fragtu mts than to find pleasure 
in wealth won by rogues. 

Lewes that last for life, s.nger that is swiftiv past, easy partings, 
these arc alien to the magnanimous. 

The purpose of the book, instruction for young princes, 
necessitates the adoption of a form of prose which is 
normally easy to comprehend; the compounds are usually 
moderate in length and without complication, and, though 
the use of parridples—passive and active—in narration is 
frequent, there rue many finite verbs, imperfect, perfect, 
and aorist, nil * . cut ■ ing indiscriminately as nannhVe s. 
Ran. words or grammatical obscuritii . arc few, especially 
when the defective condition of the manuscripr evident v 
is borne in mind. Indeed, wuely in Sanskrit liter.iture in 
the style more admirably adapted to the subject matt-, r 
and Hie purpose of the work. 2 None of the later vvr.jnns 
can be said artistically to stand higher than the Tan/xi- 
kftyxyikfi* 

That the Tantrakhyayika not only is superior to the Inter 


1 Interesting xis precursor of li^ later Kiivya st\lo prr the ^.ui- 
: ionul aggregation of eplthe.r, and the U5 l >f rhyUmfic p '. (c.g. pp. H, 

lit) iiud 11S of MS. A.). 
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^ns, but represents the original more faithfully than 
iy, is shown by the closeness of the correspondence be¬ 
tween it and the Pahlavi version, which, considering that that 
version was only a translation and is known to us through 
a further translation, must be regarded as remarkable. 
There were certain changes made and a few omissions, but 
v/e need not place the original Pancatantra at any great 
distance of time from the Pantrakhyctyika . 

in the view of Dr. Hertel, which is still unproved, 1 all 
other versions known of the proto -Pancatantra may be 
derived from a Kashmir codex, now lost. From it ulti¬ 
mately came a version of the Pancatantra , which was inter¬ 
polated, with matter intervening between the five books, in 
the Brhatkalha of Gufladhya in a revised text of that work, 
which existed in the north-west before the eleventh centurv 
a.d., when it formed the basis of the summaries of the 
BrhatkatkCi made in Sanskrit, first by Ksemendra and then 
by Somadeva. Ksemendra, it is clear, used also a version of 
the Tantrakhyayika , so that his work does not accurately 
represent the revised Bthaikaiha . From tiie same ultimate 
source* an epitome was made, containing all the stories and 
most of the verses; the date of tliia epitome wn probably 
nfk x Kalidasa, ns n verse (ii, 55) from the Kumtu usumbhava 
is used. This epitome is represented, with considerable 
precision by the Southern Pancatantra , 3 Little is added, 
including, however, one whole story of the cowllerdess and 


§L 


h’o lover (I, li£), but the condensation of the narrative, 
which in the original was not prolix, has led to difficulty 
here and there in understanding details. The lower limit 
of date of tilt Southern Pancatantra cannot be determined. 
This epitome was recast by some unknown hand, the order 


of Books I and II being inverted, and this recast is pre¬ 


served for us in two forms, the Nepalese Pane a lavtra and) 
<he HiiopA'USa. The former as preserved gives the verses 
only of the recast, with certain omissions — probably 


1 Cf. F. EOgorlon. Am Journ. Phil., nwi, 253 tt. t and kucr 
viewii ni his nc c on <t ruction of the Pa hi alanira. (ltd). 

B -An m 'u jKMifit ut souri.t? i v more pr*>Fnh]o. 

Si* J. Hertel. Das Pancat a hi •; (] >14). pp. 35 0 : ed UhMb 
iiAit l'<» 1 >1 .* V lj idler ttmi. Uhiiravi (ii, 30). 
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the copyist mistook them for prose—and one 
t, clearly mistaken for verse. 

The Hitopadda / on the other hand, represents .a 
deliberate attempt to reconstruct the Pahcata?itra by the 
introduction of new matter. It is indeed based on the 
recast of the epitome which is seen in the Soui/tern 
Pahcatantra , but the author has used another collection of 
fables, as he expressly indicates in his preface, giving 
seventeen new stories, and has added many verses from the 
Kaviandaki NUiSastra in illustration of his theme. Not 
only has he preserved the transposition of Books 1 and II 
as in the recast evidenced by the Nepalese version, but he 
has omitted Book IV. Book III he has divided into two, 
and has included between the two new books the contents 
of the original Book V and part of Book I, which in the 
original is of very marked disparity to the rest as regards 
the number of the stories. The icsult is that the books 
are much more in agreement as regards number of stories 
and length. The author of the HitoPadcda has left us his 
name. He was N a rav a $ a, and his patron a certain 
Dhavalacandra, w)u»se home may have been in Bengal 
where the Hitopadda is in special favour. It undoubtedly 
deserve, its vogue. 

An expansion as opposed to a reduction of the original 
is seen in the version the Pahcatantra winch is widely 
current in India, the so-called textus simplicior .* In the 
north-west and in central India the Pakciikhy as it is 

called in an old manuscript, has superseded the original 
entirely. The author may have been a Jain ; the evidence 
is presumptive, not conclusive. He took many liberties 
with tin' text; like the author of the Hi to pa dr w, be aimed 
nt equalising die contents of the bouksr i\ v -his purpose 
he Rclded sc veral talcs to the short Book V. and increased 
Book IV by taking some stdric .s from Book III. Moreover, 

4 Ed. P. Peterson, Bombay, 1887. It dates after and before 

a d. 1373. It recognises flie Tautric cult of Gauri, popithi: iu Bengal, 
;*.w1 it mentions Sunday as al uara, suggesting a u.vc not 

iKjforc A ]». UOQ 

' . Biilnvi' a ur; KiHhonPs ed,, Bombay Sanskr it Series, t. 3 

a ud 4. 
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added several other stories, kept most of the verses of 
the original, but added many more, and beyond all he 
freely re-wrote the prose, ignoring the original. The 
result, it must be admitted, is decidedly satisfactory, but the 
popularity of the work has played havoc with the preserva¬ 
tion of the text, the manuscripts differing indefinitely, nor is 
it possible to trace the precise sources of the alterations 
made. As a verse of Rudra Bhafta 1 is cited, it is probable 
that the work is not earlier than the eleventh century. In 
a.d. 1199 it was made use of by a Jain Purnabhadra, in 
producing a new version, 2 3 the so-called iexitfs oniatior . 
He takes Book V largely from the textus simfi/icior , and 
allows himself to be influenced by it throughout. ' But he 
knew also a version of the Tantrakkyayika , whence he 
adopted the correct order of stories in Book III. His 
language is marked by occasional Prakritisms and influences 
of his vernacular, Gujarati, are discernible. His version 
and that of the textus simplicior have greatly influenced the 
many mixed versions in Sanskrit and in vernaculars which 
are known in India. 

To the Western world the Pahcalantra was introduced 
by the enterprise of the physician Barzoe, 1 * or Barzuyeh, 
who under the patronage of Chosrau Anosbarwan (a.d. 
5.S1-79) translated, under the title Knratnka and Dnmnnaka, 
a version of the Pane at antra into Pahlavi. The text used 
must have closely represented the same original as the 
Tantrakhyuyika , when allowance is made for the obvious 
demerits of the translator, who found the difficult passages, 
and specially the veises, beyond his capacity. This version 
is lost, but is known to us from two primary sources, a 
translation into Old Syriac made in a.d. 570 by one Bud, 
preserved in a single manuscript, and an Arabic rendering, 
made about a.d. 75u, by Arxiallah ibn al Muqaffa* under 
the style K alii an . a Dimnah . From this rendering are 


1 Not Rudrrit; by Hort«l, Das I'anratan f $a . p 72, and 

rejxrn r/i Inter. Rrdra i ited by Hr. v :nJra (Hari Cbnnd. 
AditJSsa, p. 11?). 

3 j ;d Harvard Oncntal Series, acii (1012). 

J ! h } vbr l a, recently been carl or. ceocr'encc of P.irzfte. but it i 
clem* that was a Pahlavi version, and fuat alone is of importance. 


THE DIDACTIC FABLE 
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^^erived the other versions of the West and East. In 1251 
an Old Spanish rendering was made, and considerably before 
that date (c. a.d. 1100) a rendering in Hebrew by Rabbi 
Joel. This was turned into Latin by John of Capua, a Jew 
convert to Christianity, between 1262 and 1278, and this 
was printed in 1480, under the tide of Director mm vita 
human*. From it came the German rendering. Das buck 
da bys/u't dcr altcn wysen , by Anthonius von Pforr, which 
was printed in that or the following year and became very 
popular. From the Latin also was taken the Italian 
version of A. F. Doni, printed in two parts at V enice m 
1552 ; the first of these was rendered by Sir Thomas North, 
and printed at London in 1570. The most important use 
made of these fables was that of La Fontaine, whose second 
edition (1678) of the Fables is largely based as regards the 
new matter added (vii-xi) on the fables of Pilpay, which is 
usually held to the corrupted form through the Arabic 
of Vidyapati, a complimentary st' l«* not originally a 
proper name. Direct from the Arabic came also the Greek 
version of about 1080,. the later Syriac of the tenth or 
eleventh century, and the Persian of Nasrallah in the twelfth 
century, whence comes the much better known Anw... l 
Suhaili, dated 1494. 
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LYRIC AND GNOMIC VERSE 

K alidasa’s work evoked many lyrics, but nothing ever 
emerged to rival successfully the Meghaduta. Tradition of 
no value, that of the nine gems of Vikramaditya’s Court, 
would make contemporary with him the author of the 
Ghatakarfiara, potsherd, which bears its author’s name, 

V l ' K . IS _ n ? al , ,te d * lle use of Yamakas, of which it boasts. 
.. ls probable that it owes its fame and preservation not to 
its small intrinsic merit, but to the fact that its author was 
p. pioneer in the useless art of constructing a poem with 
♦ here repetitions of sounds. To Kalidasa himself is attri¬ 
buted the SfUgdra til aka } x which in twenty three sianzru, 
one more than the <7 fiatakarPara y works out effectively 
some quaint analogies of love. A maiden is a hunter, her 
bow the bow he beads, her glances his arrows, and the 
herut the deer he slays. A maiden again has a heart of 
stone, though her features and her limbs are tender as 
flowers. Doubtless ti e ascription is without value, and 
emphatically may this be said of the wretched taste, which 
attributes to him so artiheial and worthless a poem as the 
Ka/^asakavya, whose one merit is that it gives commenta¬ 
tors an opportunity of showing their erudition. 

Probably contemporaneous with, or a little earlier than, 
Kalidasa wen those poets whose work went to constitute 
Uh* collection of some 700 stanzas passing under the name * 
% HaIa or SatavShaim, who is known to JBana in the 
Ilanacanta. Written in artificial and carefully studied 

* Ktjgfirrlcd os genuine by Hillthr uylt, Kalidasa, p. 156 u 8J 

Wctor, Leipzig mi: ed.A'^7wuApNo.2l'. A 
1 , ‘ m *^Ogy is- \ <■' Jav:vnlM>ha, bt-lr.-e A.D. WOO; I 

1m Lr ' ^ € fr <la s t AiWlaggJ'n (1913); it is *v igul.intiio Hi hi. I,,J 
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■taamaep, the MSharStfn Prakrit, and metre, they show, 

nonetheless, a measure of naturalness which is doubdess 
the reflex of the matter of fact spirit o> the Mtuatfia 
people. Among much that is sensual or licentious, trivial 
^hackneyed, we find many effective expressions of the 
sentiment of love: 


c h ort - ‘V the’- arc the nights in summer ; but, ah ! they are long 
for me far from mv beloved. For half the year thedays grow longer, 
for Se other Mf The nights. How different the year of separation! 
Then the days and the nights grow equally long. 


The true accent of the tenderness of a loving maiden is 
revealed in: 

Well do I know that he has wronged me, that his word is false. 
Yet, when ho begs my pardon, it is I who feel at fault. 


Sly humour is not wanting. YasocDmay say that Krsna 
is but a child, but the maidens of the village smile myolun- 
tarily as they look at the alleged infant. Pretty is the 
picture of-he angry and offended wife at whose feet the 
false husband falls in penitence, I he pathetic effect is 
ruined by their little boy, who Seizes the opportunity to 
climb on' papa’s back so that the justly incensed matron can 
only laugh. The thirsty traveller feasts his eyes on the 
maiden who draws water for him, and, to prolong the mast, 
lets the water escape through his fingers, while she, with 


equal desire, lessens the stream of water which she directs 
into his hands. The beauty of the garland -maker s arms, 


llltU 11... Jvi r». - -IV- ‘ .- -> - 

as she plys her trade, attracts the Jover who has no intention 
t ,{ purchasing her wares. The maiden, who guards ihe 
field of rice, is so fair that she has no r.-rl from the passers- 
by wh" insist ->n asking her the way, however well they 
know it. The moon is . white flamingo sailing m silver 
be nitv upon the ; me la! e of the heaven at night, and tnc 
stars that glitter are -he lotuses of the lake. Thong.) mv 
.T a . e go to the furthest bound,' a lover says, yet dost thou 
stand before me; the heaven and the beauty of the stars 
are n picture of thee.’ H.--v and iVvo a nu re dubious note 
struck: ‘The night is very dark ; my husband is bom 
home; the house is empty; pvay come to guard me Ivor- 

if ibiWfB.’ 
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o interesting a collection naturally found at last an 
imitator in Sanskrit. One of the Court poets of Laksmana- 
sena of Bengal in the latter part of the twelfth century, 

. Govardhana, owes to it the inspiration for his Aryasapla- 
sati 1 in which he essays the difficult task of composing 
himself, in lieu of merely collecting, seven hundred stanzas, 
prevailingly erotic, without inner connection, and arranged 
merely by the artificial device of alphabetical order. The work 
tails into sections, named Vrajyas, as in S ad h ar an ad eva ’s 
recension of the Saptaiaiaka of Hala and in Jayavallabha’s 
Vajjulagga ; the first contains seventy-three stanzas begin¬ 
ning with the letter a> not in strict alphabetical order, and 
the last has three beginning in ks. The influence of the 
late doctrine, which makes suggestion the vital element in 
poetry, is strongly present; often an erotic i : in¬ 
directly expressed, as in the Anyoktimuktalata of Sambhu 
(r. a.d. 1100), or the A nyokl i£a taka of Vi res vara of un¬ 
known date. In poetic value the work is indubitably in-^ 
ferior to Hala’s, despite the superior beauty of Sanskrit as 


a language. 

In Sanskrit the highest distinction, as the poet who can 
depict the various phases of love, desire and attainment, 
estrangement and reconciliation, joy and sorrow, must be 
awarded to Amaru or Amiruka, 2 whose name is as strange 
as his date is doubtful. ! le figures as one of the gems of the 
Court of Vikramaditya, 1 tit L is SSible to BUppose tbfilt 
he was really a contemporary of Kalidasa. We definitely 
know that he dat s before Anandavardhana, and that he 
cannot be later, therefore, than about A.n. 800. The 
suggestion that his verses serve the prosaic, it useful, 
purpose of illustrating types d heroines, as in the case of 
Rudra Bhntta’s Sfiigaratilaka? n ay safely be discarded. 
The aim to be attained is the production in the reader of some 
definite phase of emotion, and this is to ’ ohieved by a 
solitary stanzru n task of no small difficulty. It is very pos¬ 
sible that the Pataka from the first contained work c Hooted, 


1 ho J 

CtnnMl ‘ran ChaV.mv ai, Indian fitstorual \'utirterly % tii, 1 cr > ff. 

* K . toirn;U,Amaf ft So fa ta in seine* Heicns! ten daigestt lit (1%93). 

* Kd. Pitiohel, Kiel, ltrtm. 
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' “^n6t written, by the author, but of this clear proof is diffi¬ 
cult, and the exact extent of the collection is obscured by 
the variations of recension. But the skill of the poet or 
poets is indubitable; thus of the newly-wedded wife we 
have a graceful and lively picture: 

When her husband touches her garment, she bends her head in 
shyness; when he seeks a long embrace, unnoticed she moves away 
her liml >s; when her eye falls on her laughing friends she cannot 
address them ; at the first jest her heart is overwhelmed with bashful¬ 
ness. , , 

At the first wrong done her by her husband the young w ife cannot, 
without her frieud’s aid. think of a witty rebuke to address to him, nor 
show her emotion by the movement of her limbs; wildly her eyes roll, 
while her clear tears pour down her pure cheeks and her waving hair 
is tossed in confusion as she weeps. 

Seeing th-.-ir chamber empty, the young wife slowly r-r e from ner 
couch, and gazed ioug on the face of her husband who feigned sleep ; 
then fearlessly she kissed him until she raw' him thrilled by her touch, 
when she bent her head in shame, only to be given a loug and loving 
kiss as he laughed at her diatrwss. 

* Whv did I not. in my folly, cling to the neck of my heart s be¬ 
loved 0 Whv when be ki red roe, did I move away my tc' o . \\ hy 

did T not upon him? Why did 1 not spt A to him; ■ Thus 



r pale iJM _ 

her. the slender ladv replies, 1 It is but mv nature,’ as she moves away 
and lets fall -1:^where, with a sigh, the burden of bars which weigh 
down her eyelashes. 


Most graceful and true to life is the picture of the angry 
maiden who yet loves dearly : 

'Though roy heart hur-t and Love al liis pleasure euwinte mv % 
fron.c, vet, mv dear friend. 1 will lu*ve no more i my fickle lover.’ ’ • 
Tin l ii it 1 y in lid high anger sp> ko the gazolk -eyed < v , lit nnxiotidy 4 
did she gaze on ti e path by which tier beloved would ^ nine. 

The picture f love normally treats it as fulfilled, or 
assn reil of fill filmed : it is seldom that a note of despair 
i ; , struck, though warning B against euirviiur angu. or 
hauteur too far a r e given, r.iul even the final Ions of love 
is faced : 

Why. angry one, dost cry and ever br.oh away with thv finger¬ 
tip, tlv*'flood of thy tjars Thou wilt weep more bitterly Mil. i or 
*h\ beloved will car. uo more to : :hc thee, -v . vd of ;>v pride thin 
hut!- "■cui'-vd ! • h> high at the uiddiag of trencher.fricud- 
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bond of love is broken, departed the honour of his affec- 
. lost his friendship, and my loved one goeth before me as a 
stranger; when I see this and think of the days that are over, I 
know not, dear friend, why my heart doth not break in a hundred 
pieces. 


Normally, however, there is no more than the grief 
of temporary parting; the Indian poet does not describe 
the bitterness of love lost on one who does not return 
it, or on one whom fate takes irrevocably away. But 
\ he exxels in pictures of the sorrows of temporary separa¬ 
tion of husband and wife, when the former as often must 
go on journey. Sometimes the tears of the wife forbid 
departure at. all, but if he must go, then her feelings 
are forcibly described: 

The wife of the traveller gazes on the way by which her husband 
must come, so far as the eye can reach, until, as night falls, 
and darkness comes on, confusing the paths, discouraged and sorrow¬ 
ful, she takes one step to return to her home, t>;it swiftly tunas 
again her head to gaze, lest even at that very moment he may 
have come back. 


Wider in their range and even more famous are the 
• three SctL'kas, which treat of love {fn'rgara), of resignation 
( uairagya) % and o <: conduct or policy (ntii). There is 
no adequate ground to doubt that the centuries wore 
collected by the author of the Vdkyapadiya % whose death 
took place, according to the Chinese pilgrim, I-Tsing, 
about A.P, 650, and, whose Buddhist associations are 
attested independently by Indian evidence. 1 The Vdkya - 
fiadiya 0 contains a good deal that is interesting on the 
. philosophy of speech, and there is nothing in it in¬ 
consistent with the taste that would gather the centuries 
or compose part of the verses. Bhartrhari, I-Tsing tells 
us, was one of those who took and br»>ke lightly, as the lax 
rules of Buddhism permit, monastic vows, wavering no less 
than seven times between the comparative charm , of the 
monastery and the world, though this may he no more 
than an early legend, based on the striking contrast of his 


l’j ./.// fv.A.S , .tv. 1 1 , 341-49. 1 lie Siitr.l ir. arc od. Bombav, 
l!K)/5 ; 0 :;. B. H. Wortham, London, 1 Shf>. 

* Ed. ia-nnre., 1884-1907. 
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Jitury of love and his century of resignation. The love 
stanzas contain much that is affecting and beautiful, includ¬ 
ing the image of the love god as a fisher who casts women 
as his bait on the ocean of the world, catches men attracted 
by the lure of red lips, and bakes them on the fire of love. 
Or the god is conceived as the robber who dwells in the 
dread forest of women’s beauty, in which the unwary is 
forbidden to set foot. Love is all-conquering, subduing 
even the learned who affect to scorn his sway; the world 
is dark without the light of the eyes of the beloved.. 3->ut 
again, love is for youth ; in old age wisdom rejects it and 
turns to resignation. This sentiment is expressed with 
force and beauty in many forms ; pleasure is vain, nothing 
is real, self-sacrifice alone counts: 

The things of sense will leave ns early or late, however long they 
may remain with us, aud, since we must part from them, why not 1st 
them go wiili good-will? When it Ls they that tko us, they leave 
unspeal v* behind ; but, when we my 

internal p .“liable. 

Those that brought us up are long departed ; those that grew old 
along with us arc no more than a memory. We that remain are 
threatened at every moment by the same fate, broken like the trues on 
* sandbank, , , , 

To man i: allotted a span of a hundred years ; half oj that p r.»e- 
in sleep ; of the other half one half is spent in childhood and old age ; 
tiit; robl is passed in service with illness, separation, and pain as com¬ 
panions. How can mortals find joy in life that is like the bubbles <«u ^ 
the waves of the sea ? 

The same sentiments are re-echoed in the powerful 
ItfohaMudgaraiikX tiibuled, with many other hymns of no 
mean merit, to Sankara, though doubtless without warrant, 
and in the £auiijatak\t of the poet Silhaua: 1 the laiier is 
doubtless inferior in poetic power to Bhnrtrhari,’ his tone is 
more sombre, but he shows also deeper feeling than hu 
predecessor, and hL Buddhist inspiration i.s more pro¬ 
nounced : 


pa 


A low fellow instil's me: I shut myself up in the refm;. of my 
deuce, and happinca^ Is mine f a thu moment. Put now -nuw 


* Ed. K. Schdufcld. U-iprag, W10 ; ^ Keith, J.R.A 5., 1' 11, pp. 
?57 ;T i Lai lillli.aa i t) author may safely be negative* 1 on ground*, 
of Ktyle. The author i. a Vatypnva, and this fact explain . ha- . i his 
vm'mii'-n; from Hhartp. »ri. 
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istead at the thought that I have caused that poor wretch to 
so grave a sin. 


Nothing here below, nothing elsewhere; wherever I go, nothing 
ou every side; understood aright the whole universe is nothing ; 
outside the self-consciousness of the individual there is nothing at all. 

Perhaps older contemporaries of Bhartrhari were Mayura, 
father-in-law of Bana and author of a Siiryafatafca , x a 
hundred stanzas in praise of the sun, which is a work of no 
inconsiderable merit, and Matanga Divakara, of whom 
some stanzas are preserved. Of purely erotic type is the 
Caura pane aSik a , which is almost certainly 2 by Bilhana, 
author of the Vikramankadevacarita. There is, of course, 
no truth in the picturesque tradition which alleges that the 
poet contracted a secret union with a king’s daughter, was 
captured and condemned to die, but won the heart of the 
sovereign by the touching verses, uttered as he was led to 
execution, in which he recalls the joys of the love that had 
Been.. It is highly probable that there is no personal 
experience at all in the lines, whose warmth of feeling 
undoubtedly degenerate: into lioeuce. 

Of infinitely greater importance is the Gltagovinda* of 
Jayadova, one of the Court poets of Lak^manasena of 
Bengal (r. a.d. 1180-1200), a contemporary of Govardhana, 
Dhoyi Srutadhara Kaviraja, 4 Sarana, and Umapatidhara, 
who with him make up the five jewel* in whose possession 
the Court of his patron vied with the nine of Vikramaditya, 
though with better historical warrant. The piece ha:’ 
been called a lyric drama, but, though it is doubtless 
based on the popular Kr$pa festival celebrated in the 
\ atras of Bengal/' it has no dramatic qualities proper; the 


s Kd. and G. P. Quacl ,-nbos, New York, 1017, along with 
Liuna’:* C f \nfii 'atukxi, k nrmse ol L>ury«. 

* * BuhlfT, Kaimir Report , p. -Is f. ft fat km, vn to Bboja 1 ! 

<rapra^aLi , which miu;t bealraort contemporary, If the text i.% 
Dot interpolated. 

Kd. Uninbay, 1899, Pischel, Die Hofdichter des Laksmanasena, 
pp. 17 if . trs. Arnold, Indian Poetry (London, 1S9U), but much more 
effecti'.ely l»v Kiickert, Abhandiuni.cn fur die KunJ.. dts Moi ccn- 
iundes, i. 

* Mir /‘.i: c* *dUtn is e \ Cbmt&kamn Chakmvartl, Calcutta, lu:<>. 

• Cf. Kci l», .SaHsAnf Draw p. 40. 
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ongs, which are its essence, are not intended to be taken as 
statement and answer. It is idle to seek for the divisions 
of action appropriate to the true drama; instead the poet 
divides his work into twelve cantos, and twenty-four 
sections, composed in varied metres to be sung in sets of 
eight stanzas to different tunes. The songs are placed in 
the mouths of Kr$na, his beloved Rad ha, and a friend of 
the latter; they are introduced by verses setting out the 
situation which gives them birth, and they are followed by 
prayers addressed to Ky$na. This is something very 
different from the popular Yatrri; it is the creation of great 
poetic talent, which well deserves the honour paid to it by 
the use of the poem at festivals in honour oi Krsna, where 
the parts are sung to music. It has been suggested that 
the presence of end and middle rime, as well as ilia 
Yamakas common to Sanskrit poetry, is a proof of origina¬ 
tion from an Apabhramsn version, but it would be wrong to 
imagine that the poem had any popular model. It is instead 
a must elaborate and in its way perfect work of art, and it 
owes this result largely to the remarkable beauty of the. 
Sanskrit language, with which Apabhraiiisa cannot compare J 
Jayadeva is "a master of form and diction, and above all he 
is not merely of remarkable skill in metre, blit he is able to 
blend sound to emotion in a manner that renders any 
effort to represent his work in translation utterly inadequate,# 
The theme is simple and popuiar; the estrangement of 
Krsna from liis well- beloved Kahhu, 1 • sporttf 

merrily with other maidens in the dance; Ru has longing 
for him; his gradual return to her; and finally the joyw 
of their reunion. Every em >tion ui Indian 1 >ve is U a .li¬ 
ed upon—longing, jcnKi sy, hope, ciisappeu .meat, anger, 
leconciliatiou and fruition; the* beauty of nature, is 
blended with human love: .Tayadeva sings of tlu* spring 
moonlight which pierces the shadows of the groves, «>t 
incense-bearing winds, and of the song of the birds in 
praise of the omnipotence of the g d of love; he depicts^' 
die perfection of Indian beauty and transforms into poetry 
; .11 the ait of love which the Kdmu<dsf> a lav* down. 
Theie is nothing, we must admit, ot the divine in Krsna save 
nn *'vcasivivd '-.-minder Inal iie is i:v nhnignty one who 
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oves the sorrows of the world, and it is an idle fancy which 
sees in the sports of the god with the maidens the entry of the 
soul into the confusion and incoherence of the manifold, 
whence he emerges to the love of Radha, the bliss of 
the absolute unity. To Jayadeva the myth of Krsna is a 
living reality, accepted by the popular belief, perhaps by 
himself also, and the love of the god for Radha and his 
temporary infidelity is but the reflex of the love of man. 
If the love of Kr§na and Radha in the popular legend has 
a deeper meaning, it equally has it for Jayadeva, but in no 
higher degree; in Kalidasa and in Jayadeva alike, the first 
great classical Brahmanical writer and the last poet of 
high accomplishment, we have no effort to present the 
deeper issues of life and being to our gaze. 

\Jayadevas style is worthy of high praise; now in a 
rapid flow of short words, now in the more measured 
movement of long and skilfully constructed compounds, 
the poem brings home in a series of brilliant pictures the 
emotions it seeks at once to describe, and to arouse as 
sentiments in the hearts of its readers or hearers.) Of 
striking effect is the use of the refrain in the songs, which 
thus are knit together into effective wholes, in place of 
falling apart into u series of distinct thoughts: 


Sofily rounds hit* flute, moved by his breath, and sends thee loving 
greying; gladly would he praise the ihivt, borne bv the wind, that 
touches thy body. In the cool stream, amid, t the forest glade, 
crowned with woodland flowers he dwells. 

When a bird moves or a leaf rustles, he deems he hears ll<v coming, 
mnVw, ready thy c uch, and with timid eye watches the path for 
thine advent. In the cool stream, amidst the forest glade, crowned 
with woodland flowers he dwells. 


Radha, however, cannot seek Kr§pa out in his abode; 
her strength fails, a.id her friend must go to urge the lover 
to seek her in her leafy bower: 

Wherever ah* gazes she sees but thee, with the honey on thy ,: r>s. 
O Hurl, <) ' rtvi.vur ; RiV.’i'" lie-.: thi.v in her ' >wer. 

blic raises hr:r.elf to seek thee, bu' sinks bn* h ^.un, a few step* 
taken. O Hari.O savLcn • : Rridhu H» • fhvre in In i hover. 

Fit-wen; and lea .cs she w. rtves into chvns; longing f-t thr-e, slv 
live.i but on the memory of thee O Huri, O saviour : K.idha lion (liere 
in hei bower 

* Why Hpcs-1« not Tlnri to the placet we appointed ?* over she n*iks 
her tiUud. O Hu.i, O sodour ; Ri. 1 lk r>i*?v i*- lo.r li*»wer. 
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teu she grasp* 3 an( l kisses the shadow, cloud-shaped, deeming it 
x\ come to her. O Hari, O saviour ; Radha lies there in her bower. 




The end is attainment of the satisfaction of passionate 
love, akin to that ardour in which the Tantras sec the 
Consummation of the effort to unite oneself with the divine, 
but clothed here in the beauties of Sanskrit poetry: 

Press close to my breast in warm embrace the cup of thy bosom 
through which sweeps the torrent of thy passion ; still thus the lire of 
thy heart. Just for a moment come to him that seeks thee, come to 
the god, O Radha. 

Let me drink the nectar of thy lips; awake me from death unto 
life, thy slave whom the sorrows of separation have pierced with 
flames of remorse. Just for a moment come to him that seeks thee, 
come to the god, O Radha. 


Jayadeva praises himself for his elegance of composition, 
^and for the sentiment expressed by, as well as the beauty 
and music of, his diction, and tor once the praise he 
arrogates is fully due. Thu numerous commentaries and 
imitations attest his deserved fame; without knowing 
more of his models we cannot be assured what measure of 
originality to ascribe to him in his choice of form, but we 
may justly suspect that he practically cicated the genus \ 
Almost all else that we have of him is a tiny Hindi eulogy 
of Hari Govind, which is preserved in the Adi Grantk of 
the Sikhs. 

The gnomic spirit flows over into the Sanskrit lyric, but 
it finds also its expression in many other respects of r 
Sanskrit literature; sue) stanzas appear already in the 
Vedic literature, as iu the story of SunnhSena in the 
Aitartya v ■ ■ .. m. where tjb « • qu tec in the midst 

of prow as normal later; the\ abound in the law-books 
and, of course, in the epic, the repository of all Brnhma- 
nical lore, and the beast fable is full of these saws 
which sound quaintly in the mouth of the tigers, apes, 
venerable birds, and even treacherous cats and foolish as:ms. 
An early collection, which ev-.ts in many different forms, 
is the Canakya Nltisastra' maxims passed off as the out¬ 
pourings of heart of the great minister of CftnJraguptn, to 


' Sec 0. Kre 
u>07). 
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whom also has been attributed, doubtless with equal 
inexactitude, the ArikaJaslra , to the sad confusion of Indian 
literary and philosophical chronology. The verses are rather 
- tediously flat, like all proverbial philosophy from Semonides 
to Martin Tupper; one isolated and rare verse would be 
interesting, if we could believe that it was aimed at Greeks, 
and not, as most probable, the Muhammadans; its faulty 
construction is against an early date* ‘ The thousands of 
Candalas and the sages who see the truth are agreed re¬ 
garding the Yavana alone; there is none lower than the 
Yavano.* t 

Much higher is the value of the Nrtifataka of Bhartrhari, 
though here again a gentlemanly good sense and prudence, 
slightly reminiscent of Horace, are the chief characteristics 
of the saws invented or collected by the amiable if incon¬ 
stant author: 

tt is easy to satisfy one who is ignorant, even easier to satisfy a 
c«>nnoi-.' ur ; but not the creator himself can please the man who has 
juat .1 morsel of knowledge. 

To hell with caste, and even lower st ill let ail the virtues go ; let con¬ 
duct fall from the mountain top, let high birth be burned with the tire ; 
lieroism is an enemy, let the thunderbolt smite it down. But Id 
w« ulih tie ouij, wealth without which all these things are but ua a 
blade of grass. 

Those are noble creatures who forget the nr. lve? ro think of others ; 
the commonalty do go«:l only in -o far as is purable without loss to 
•elf ; those are demons who do Injury that they may reap profit there- 
from ; but what can we call those who do evil without any motive ? 

Apply what test you will to a man of courage, his constancy will 
never be false to itself. Turn over the fire ; nonetheless the flame will 
mount upwards. 

There is much good sense in the £ambhaftmata x of ^ 
Damodaragupta, who lived under Jay ii pula of Kashmir 
(a.u. 779-813), though the work itself, a manual for 
courtesans, is largely of questionable content and value. 
Nevertheless we learn: 

Those v, ho <!■» uot know the a res?, manners, and language oi other 
countvkh "Hu! do not pay their respects to learned men are oxen 
without h< run. 

T at pvt. ’ Hug to bnxe worae> of evil, 

but v. Mm: 4 if noble lamily arc the source of huppira-s tor mortals, 
true compuniiuw in joy and sorrow. 

1 Or Knftan'i inata ; Kavyant&id % iii, 32 IF. 
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the eleventh century we have similar types of corn- 
position in the Scimaya?nutrka^ Cdrucaryd and Kalavildsa 
of the polymath Ksemendra, whose ability is much more 
effectively displayed thus than in his more ambitious efforts 
at condensing the epics or even the Uihatkatha. 

Of far greater importance, however, are treatises giving 
series of extracts, arranged more or less effectively under 
subject headings. 1 One of these, certainly, by reason of 
the paleography of the manuscript, not later than a.d. 1200 , 
is the Kainndravacana$amuccaya\ asecond, of a.d. 1205,® 
the Sadukt ikanui mrta of Sridharadasa, son of \atudasa, 
a third, of the fourteenth century, the Sdrngadhara^ 
fraddhiiti* of Sarngadhara; and a fourth, th oSubhtsitavau 
(fifteenth century) of Vallabhadeva, contains selections from 
about 350 poets, as against 264 in the &~rhgad A arapaddha ti 
and 446 in the Saduktikarnamrta, which draws especially 
on works from Bengal. The nuinbei of anthologies known 
is very great, showing the popularity of these excerpts. 
The value of the attributions of stanzas is probably not 
very high; there are constant variations from anthology 
to anthology, and in many cases we can prove errors from 
the texts we have. The vagueness and inaccuracy mo 
only what must bo expected, when it is remembered how 
difficult it must have been effectively to assign verses to 
their original author^ and how easily tradition was coirupted 
in the handing down of the original authorities. 

The verses thus preserved are often of high incut, 
revealing to us also the work ot authors otherwise but. 
names; to them must be added the citation of many other 
verses in the w c ’’son poetics, whose authors in some cases, 
as with Bhimaba and Udbhata, invent their own examples, 
in others, as in the SurasvaUktxnthabharan.x ami Sntgat a- 
prakdia of Bhoja and Ksemendrns KitvikanthaMarava 
•md AuniyavicuracarcM, cite other authors. To Vat)\n\ , ‘ a 


1 For a list set Th. nos, Kaiitutraincinasavnia in v. pp luff. 

* For tlie date sec Indian Historical Quarterly, ui. I M■ I’d. 

/Hit. Ind. % 1912 it. „ _ 

9 KU. J^mbuy Sanskrit Se* :rs. No. 37. 

* ra. f'n.mhay Sanskrit Si > res, No. 31. 

* Sec Peterson, Snbh&jtMvait, pp. 54-58; JK..I.S ..18d, pp. 
311*36 : Bhiiudiirkar, J.&.A'.A.S', s .i, 344 
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whose grammatical lapses forbid identification with 
the sage who enunciated the rules of Sanskrit grammar, 
are attributed some pretty verses: 


So close hath the moon, flushed with passion, embraced the face 
of night, her rolling stars, that in her love she hath not noted that her 
mantle cf darkness hath slipped down to her feet. 

lie whose glory none may scorn hath reached his setting, as if to 
proclaim to the man who hath put far from him the fear of death, 
4 All that hath arisen must pass away, even as I now.’ 


To this Panini we learn were attributed the Pdtdlavijaya 
and the J&mbavativijaya y and from the verses preserved 
he n ust have been no mean poet. 

Many notes are struck in these great storehouses, among 
whose contents are to be found some of the finest lines of 
- Sanskrit literature; a few must suffice to indicate the varied 
style and manner of this miniature painting of the poets: 

Whenever a man rises he should ask himself what good he shall do 
this day, for the sun must soon be gone, bearing uith it a part of his 
life. 1 

Poets alone, and not the common herd, are moved by the sweet 
notes of poetry ; it is the Sea that the rays of the muon stir to motion, 
n»*t the water in wells. 

O well beloved, rememt>er me.—No ; I will not remember thee.— 
But remembrance is the duty of the heart.—But 1 have no heart left, 
for thou hast stolen it from me. 

Though I have not long served thee, thou wilt not assuredly, O 
Bord, refere to save p Iduth net the am brush t even at the first 
draught grant deliverance from old ago awl death * 

• When I see thee not. I long for the sight of thee : whoa 1 see thee, 

I fear the reparation that mtst come ; neither by .ecing thee nor by 
seeing thee not, can huppinefs be mine. 

Blow,O wind, from where ny love dwelled! ; having touched her, 
touch me also. This Is much for a lover ; through tin*, can he endure 
to live. 

O foe of Mfidhu, I have not thought of thee, l have not praised 
thee, T invo iiM g!< .. l tl . e, n r I .• I held <1i ;c'>ur •* >>f (lux ; nay, 
not even a blade of gra* have I offerc-d in faith to thu* ; yet do tliou 
have pity on rrt. that have come to thee for thy protection 

1 he suggestiveness beloved of the theorists is expressed 
numirably in the simple slnnzn, rhich Indicates that the 
departure of her lover u nns J' itli to tho, maiden : 

fVo ii thou nvist, i'ci ml; happy bo thy journey, and may ' b 
horn again th* re whither thou luu:t gone. 



LYRIC AND GNOMIC VERSE K? 

ii elaborate and not very intelligible jeu d l esprit of this 
sort is the V 'akroktipancattka of the Kashmirian Rntnakara, 
author of the Haravijaya , in which Siva and Parvatl 
exchange subtle speeches, in the same manner as in the 
curious opening stanza of the Mudrarak$asa of Visakha- 
datta. 

The religious lyric 1 has its reflex in the anthologies, and is 
largely represented by poems, mainly short, of normally un¬ 
certain date and authorship, of which thousands are known to 
exist, and many have been published in such collections as 
the B?hatstotraratnakara. The Mahimnahstava of Puspa- 
danta is moderately early if its author is identical with the 
Puspadanta cited in Jayanta’s Nydya waft fart ; a hymn to 
Siva, it has won the dubious honour of being treated as if 
it could serve at the same time as a praise of Yispu. Some 
of the poems fathered on Sankara arc of distinct merit and 
display true religious fervour, and among these anonymous 
lyrics are to be found many felicitous and beautiful thoughts 
and expressions; metre and rime not rarely combine to 
produce artistic and attractive blending of sound and sense. g 
In a tiny octad on a bee there comes as conclusion a 
brilliant illustration of the vanity of hope and endeavour in 
face of destiny: 

The night will pass, the sun will rise, the lotuses will laugh ; uhlle 
thi.’ the bee dreamed in the calyx, the lotus flower, alas, crushed 
by an elephant. 

There is, indeed, no end to die richness of Sanskrit iii era- » 
ture in stanzas which cypres with effecdv* brevity the I 
facts of human life and illuminate them by carefully chor en 

similes ■ ’ 

but its author has had the taste to adapt from the great 
epic two stanzas, each in its way a perfect expression of a 
pregnant idea: 

F,ven ns log and log moot for a moment on the mighty ocean, anil 
meeting pari again, so arc the unions of mortal s 

~,V tlM streams of the rivers go . n, nor ever r ‘am, - o day and 
rlyht bear o .'er a way ^hc life of rn<, itids. 


% See SIvuprasM litmltachftryya, Indian Historical ijaaitnty, l, 
340 - 60 . 
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n this note it is fitting to end, for it is characteristic of 
Sanskrit poetry. Life we are permitted to enjoy, we may 
drink deep of the pleasures of love, but we must not seek 
to fight against the overmastering power of fate. Had, 
indeed, fate been outside of us, had it been an alien power, 
the Indian might have seen that man’s duty permitted him 
to defy it in pursuit of his own ideals, but fate is nothing 
else than the destiny which has been decreed for one by 
the deeds of past lives through time without beginning. 
To strive against destiny is thus meaningless, and Sanskrit 
poetry loses thus the possibility of the beauty which is 
implicit in the tragedy of the struggle of mans spirit 
against powers, which avail to destroy him but not to 
deprive him of his constancy. As the Indian drama knows 
no true tragedy, so Indian poetry lacks any such motive, 
and it lacks also the charm which may be won from a 
poet’s endeavour to interpret nature and human life in the 
light which appears only to the eyes of the visionary. 
The possibility of the noblest poetry was thus forbidden, 
but we may justly recognise that there remained open a 
field in which much could be accomplished of universal 
appeal and abiding worth, and that in its richness and 
beauty of form and sound Sanskrit presented a medium 
worthy of the highest flights to which any poet could soar. 
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THEORIES OF POETRY 

On the history of the theory of poetics \vc have, as 
usual in all matters historical in India, po accurate 
information. A very late source names Kasyapa and 
Vararuci among the pioneers of the study > ivasvapa is 
a mere name, but, as we have ^een, \ araruci is ci edited 
with a Kavya in the Atahabh«>ya and many verses are 
extant in the anthologies under that name, but hardly 
applicable, we may suspect, to this work. • We are thus 
without auv knowledge of the beginnings of the doctrine ; 
the oldest text o.hieif deals with the question, the BMrntlya 
Nah siistra, is of uncertain date, but probably somewhat 
anterior to bhasu and Kalidasa, and the text shows many 
si.ms.>f ct infusion, reduplication, and toterpolation. Further, 
it is not concerned with a general theory ot poetics, but 
/with the dram r Thanks, however, to this connection, n 
contains a vital element, which, though neglected for a time, 
was tw come forward decisively later: the > octrme of 
- entiment.* In essence the principle distinguishes between 
t),i c motions ascribed to the hero and other characters m 
the play, and the sentiment (mm) which the seeing of the 
lilac c.vkcs in the mind of the spectator. -'1 In n arc eight 
dominant or abiding feelings or emotions (sth«y>4>k.tva), 
love, laughter, sorrow, augur, on, gy, fc:u. "mugi/. .c<\ 
and astonishment T th-y are contrasted m their ah,dine 
character with the transient emotions (n :,to,rar:-M.tv) 
which are subordinate to them. The emotions arc 
exetov - fa i rs (:•/•■: a d, which later def.n.t.o dis- 
tingui ues as objects of l.,\n»tena), and matters winch 

, . , , dr,.. Ji/ iir n*? zur miisclu v Rus^/tfirv ; Ref.'HAUil, 
u nit H. Jacobi, W, 302 IT.; Kctb, 

Aunikrit Lftmtui. pi 1 314 tl 
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me C uddipana ), the emotion;' thus in the case of 
the beloved and the spring: fulfil these two functions. 
They manifest themselves in a large variety of ways 
(anubhdva), a separate class being made of those external 
manifestations of emotion, such as fainting, which immedi¬ 
ately present the working of emotion in a sensitive heart 
(sattvika). The sentiment is the condition produced in the 
spectator, and is a single feeling, which is distinguished 
according to the nature of the emotion by which it is 
excited into eight classes, but is essentially one, a fact which, 
of course, entirely differentiates it from an emotion proper. 
Moreover, it is essentially pleasant, while only some emo¬ 
tions are of this character. Thus the sentiment of fear is 
a condition of joy; the emotion is the reverse; the one is 
an ideal condition, the other real. The eight sentiments 
arc that of love Urngara), the comic (hfaya), pathos 
( kuruna ), horror (j raudra ), heroism (vtra), fear (< bhayanaha ), 
disgust (fiifi/ialsa), and wonder ( adbhuta ); the sentiment of 
resignation l<anta) is only accepted by later writers, while 
some added friendship, religious devotion, and faith, though 
these were rejected for no better ground than their omission 
from the NaiyaMstra . The sentiment was produced in 
some manner through the emotion by the operation of the 
factors and consequences,) but the delicate point of the 
mode of production was left undetermined by the Ndfya- 
Stistra. To sentiment other resources of poetry are 
subordinate in the Ndfyafasira, which mentions ten qualities 
of style, ten defects {<tofa), and explains and 
illustrates the four figures, metaphor (nipaka), simile 
0 Ttfiama), the employment of a single predicate for more 
subjects than one and allied usages Ufpaka), and alliteration 
or repetition of syllables (21‘ 

Om earliest authorities on poetry generally arc Eandin 
and JBh.iinaha, 1 over whose relative priority an unsettled 
controversy is yet in process. The essential fact is that 
both evident b dealt with theories current in their 
time, but tlmt it is impossible to prove definitely that 


<SL 


‘ Hfc work i" K. P. TrivuJi, App, VIII to hi« < 1 
fuuhiuiiv(!hit)atia t IV-mUiy, 
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addressed against some earlier exponent of the view dis¬ 
approved. In the case of Bhamaha we know he had a 
prejc&ssor in Medhavin, and, therefore, it is quite impossible 
to prove that Dandin used Bhamaha ; it is very important 
to note that he never alludes to one of the verses actually 
composed by Bhamaha hitnself to illustrate his rules. On 
the other hand, Bhamaha combats views which Dandin 
has, and there is some external evidence against an early 
date for him. He is, in fact, certainly later than the Nyaya 
philosopher Uddyotakara, and it is impossible to deny that 
he cites the Nydsa of Jinendrabuddhi, which may be dated 
about a.p. 700. The earliest person to whom he is 
known is Udbhata, who commented on him under Jayapida 
of Kashmir (a.d. 770-813). Dapd»u cannot safely be 
placed so late; the view that he knew the VdkyapaJlya x 
of Bhartrhari is unproven, for we have no evidence that 
the doctrine common to both is one invented by Bhartr¬ 
hari, and his political references suit better a period when 
the empire of the Guptas had fallen and had not been 
replaced by that of Harsa. Dandin therefore may still 
probably rank as the first of poetic writers extant; the 
treatment of figures in the Bhatti-kdjya, which is in many 
regards similar to that of Bhamaha, is of unceitam date, 
and very possible n 't earlier than about A.D. 64!. 

At any rate,? the Kfryfuftip .(a* of Dapdin shows us n 
very simple stage A development of the concepliuij of 
poetry. The body of ; oetry is a word-sequence with 
the sense to be expressed as the determinant, and three 
forms of poetry are recognised—verse, prose or mixed— 
as in the drama and the Campu. The highest form of 
the verse composition is the Saigabaudh or Mnhakavyn ; 
it should begin with a benediction or salutation or Mate- * 
ment of th^ subject matter; its topic should be unc 
taLw from uaditr n or otherwise real; the end attained 
Ihouid be one of the four great aims of man—profit. 


1 iil. 45 (itjvlr'.nus f ludon): Oaptlm, ii 240. 
• j .j . v f s. K. Utlvalkur, Pr.'nfl, 1924 
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duty, desire or release; the hero should be clever and 
noble; it should contain as ornaments descriptions of a 
city, the sea, a mountain, the seasons, sunrise, moonrise, 
sport in the garden or the water, drinking scenes, love 
passages, feasts, separation or wedding of lovers, the birth 
of a son, a council, an embassy, a march, a battle, or 
the victory of the hero; it should not be concise, but 
should manifest sentiment and feelings. The cantos should 
not be too long, the metres should be attractive, with 
a change at the close, and the transitions should be neat. 
Such a poem, suitably ornamented with figures, may 
last for an age. All these merits are not essential, if the 
result be still pleasing; it is especially satisfactory to 
set out the merits of both the hero and his foe and show 
the hero victorious. The description is admirable as a 
representation of fact. 

* Prose, poems are divided by custom into two classes, 
Akhyayika and KathS/but Dandin decisively rejects the 
distinction which rests only on externals, the fact that 
in the former the chapters are styled Ucchvasa, in the 
latter Lamba or Latnblia 1 is negligible; the other distinc¬ 
tions are contrary to fact; thus in the Akhyayika not 
only the hero, but another, may narrate, and the distinction 
that the metres Vaktra and Aparavaktro occur in the 
Akhyayika and Arya only in the Katha is incorrect. 
There is no essential distinction in subjecL matter between 
these forms of the prose poem. 

(PoiU :■ • nay be used in poctrv: Sanskrit, 

Prakrit, Apabhrariisa, 'i.e. the speech of the Abhiras and 
others, and n mixture of these; the Sargabandha is in 
Sanskrit, thus ignoring Prakrit Kavyas ; but the Katha can 
h' in Sanskrit or in any dialect, while a mixture is used 
in dramas. 

There are many types of style, but only .two need be w 
distinguished, the Vt idnrbha and the Cauda,) which rue 
genciaUy opposed. 2 The first has the ten (jBblitics alluded 


1 I k -lived cV'jl-ik.-. Omu L—*>h \k a in m-j litk.ifkatha 
* Vhiuana Accepts the Pnucala, which i; i;. rked l>' gontkn*. 
lud !>vi t and tin* Siihity;'. datpu ■:a .. int* niic llAte 

l.rU.. Uii V.'ntliuLit.u and i’&fu "la. Tuc details art - t no intern... 
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JA1 the Natyatasira, which are here described as the breath 
of poetry. They are a somewhat confused set; two of them 
demand perspicuity and clearness {arthavyakti, prdsdda ); 
five refer to sound effects, firm structure sweetness 

(madhurya ), gentleness (sukumarata) % sameness or evenness 
of sounds (samata), and strength (ofas), defined as multitude 
of compounds in prose as opposed to verse; elevation 
(uddratvci) in the sense of the expression of some high 
merit, or the use of poetic phrases such as a bracelet of gold ; 
grace or beauty (k8nti), and metaphorical expressions 
{samadhi). The last is said to be the whole f poetry. 
Natural genius, much study, and constant practice are the 
requisites for the highest art; but, if the first be absent, 
much may be done by the other two. These topics arc 
followed in Books II and III of the Kdvy&darfa by an 
elaborate discussion of the figures of sense and of sound, 
but there is no attempt to define figures beyond assigning 
to them the function of beautifying a poem. The question 
of sentiment seems thus neglected, but this is not wholly 
the case: the quality of sweetness is <!^...cubed ns the 
liermanence of .sentimeu' in subject and expression, and 
certain figures are said to convey sentiment. 

Of historical interest is the treatment ot the Gaufla style 
by i landin, fo: it marks a definite advance ovei die 
t&stra ; the chief characteristics assigned to it are the 
use of long compounds even in verse, love of allitciation, 
readiness to admit harsh effects and intermingling of <..>iToi cn 
classes ot sounds, etymologising, bombast, and exaggera¬ 
tion. The doctrine of Barulin is carried out to a more 
complete result in Vamana, 1 who doubtless 'wed under 
hmir. Style (rUi) becomeB the soul of 
poetry, that is. the element which distinguishes it from 
ouch a lifeless thing a aph,! .oplucal treatise. St\le, again, 
is diction distinguish! ' the qualities, tot three 

kinds- Vaidarblm which has all, Gnudiva which has 
strength and l- auty, and I'ancala which has sweetness 
and gentlencor. The qualities thus at made the causes 


1 Hh A with hi e corum 

N*>. 15; i JnthiiH Thought*^ .mu iv. 
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charm (fobkci) in a poem, a function ascribed by 
to the figures, and the latter are reduced to the 
function of heightening the qualities. A further change of 
importance is the finding of a new place for the expression 
of sentiment in the qualities ; it is included under the ele¬ 
ments of beauty, whereas Dandin found place for jt under 
sweetness and the figures Preyas, Kasavat, and Urjasvin. 
Again, Dantfin includes as a figure Bhavika, which is the 
poetic expression of any idea without the use of metaphori¬ 
cal terms ( vakrckii ), and Vamana sensibly resolves this 
Into the appropriate qualities. These he classifies ns 
qualities of sound and sense, and in this he is undoubtedly 
pedantic, as he has to make unconvincing distinctions in 
order to have two sets each of ten qualities. An important 
step towards simplification was made in the doctrine of 
styles by Ldbhafa, when under the name of Vrtti, manners, 
he distinguished the elegant (upanagarikit ), the ordinary 
{gramyd), and the harsh {pantfa), the distinctions being 
based on the sound effects only, thus ignoring other forms 
of qualities. Hence we have in Mammata 1 the adoption of 
a threefold enumeration of qualities based only on sound 
effects as reflecting conditions of consciousness; all the 
other seven of Vamana s list are reduced to these three— 
sweetness, strength, and clearness. Sweetness arises from 
the use of nasals with the unaspirated mutes correspond¬ 
ing (rave in the case of the lingual), r and n with short 
vowels, no compounds or short compounds; strength 
from the use of linguals, compounds of the same letter 
or of a letter and its aspirated form, r compounded, / 
and and long compounds; clearness is when the mere 
sound suggests the sense. The qualities of sense arc thus 
ignored. 

Bhamaha supplies us with a different conception of the 
essence of poetry, in that he lays stress on the element of 


1 P' .*o,,bly from bhntpi Nfivak i, who mrUi*^ sweetness enrreLp* uU 
to a v citing (dn ti) <J arnc^ xo on extcniuou (tis/ara), uni! htxriig’.ii 
to «n uKpaiwlon (vtkAstt) of the movement oi om dor u Thrir 

qufilltii- only ;<r»* already accepted by i’Ijlu < (it, J which 

.uggcL' p. nrb.rlty t«, DemUu. <• uLo p t y.i. t fi.imi, vi|i; 
A J. yaf>i\tka§a % pp. 537 ff 
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^^phorical or poetic speech (vakrofcti), suggesting that 
hyperbole (atisayokti) lies at the bottom of all poetic ex¬ 
pression. The distinction of quality and figure is obscured 
in him as in Danclin ; he also has the figure Uhavika, which 
is a really striking presentation of an object through the 
exercise of the imagination. We have here the pregnant 
idea of a figure as resting on poetic vision, but the necessity 
of sentiment in a poem is not admitted. Neither Udbhata 1 
nor Pratihatenduraja, who commented on him (a.d. 950), 
maeje any noteworthy advance on him. 

i An important, if not entirely new, doctrine, however, was 
expounded about a.d. 820 by the Dhvamkara, whose 120 
h'arikas have come down to us with the Aloka of Ananda- 
vardhand written perhaps forty years later, and the further 
exposition of the philosopher Abhinav.igupUi (a.i>. 1000). 

^/Fhis doctrine, while not without rivals, by its adoption bj 
Mammata attained tlie premier position in Indian poetics; 
its origin in dose connection with grammatical studies is 
proved by the singular term Dhvani, tone, used tOjdesCtibe 
it. The grammarians, as opposed to the philosophers in 
general, assumed the existence of an ideal entity, S phot a, 
which was revealed by the uttering of the sound of a word, 
bringing to the mind the sense of tne term. 8 Similarly, in 
a poem what is expressed brings up something unexpressed, 
and of much greater importance in true poetry, which then 
may l)e styled Tone. The basis of the doctrine can be 
seen in the doctrine of the meaning 

the object both of grammatical and philosophical study. 
The-.primary meaning o a word was obviously to convey 
a diiocl sens-', but also obviously many term;, in o diriaiy 
usage were metaphorical ( lak^nfkd\, as in the phrn 1 lie 
tribunal is glad/ where the people composing it**ie meant, 
or 5 A her»lamcn s station on the Ganges/ whkh must denote 



' IIP -ipnarrm refcwnet* to renti men- (vi. 17 > is explain- I ftwnv by 
Sovmi. Z!U»da larCwi. VoL. p. 301. Kd. frmte? Sanskrit *»/ 

'* k Kclth ‘/("id .U'cmisM. ]> HU. n. i ; .1; - H. 
/ }> )/ C, ‘ l«i y)H) 1 iobioh, S htfvn, .MS ft.; AN-gtf h st- 

i, \ri(i IfW, i S r »!> tf. The AdtNo ; 1 
re. .. .• . , i ; ih« nuihorthip U*» »xhw Attained ; cf. A. hnu 

luii Aii, i h, u' Or. ('o tf*<rt'n< t\ |>p. tl. 
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the Ganges' bank. But such terms have no special 
grace for poetry ; those appeal only which are chosen by 
the genius of the poet for his purpose ( pyayojana ), and, if 
we investigate why phrases are chosen, as when wine is 
called the milk of the aged, we see that the poet thus intends, 
without actually expressing it, to bring to our minds the 
invaluable qualities of milk. The same power of suggestion 
(vyahjana) is possible in the case of words which, without 
being metaphorical, have double senses, and of whole 
sentences or works. The theory, therefore, holds that the 
power of suggestion or Dhvani i- the* soul of a poem, and not 
as did Vamana the style. It transferred, it may he said, the 
importance of a poem to the suggested matter or content, 
not to the expressed content, which is regarded as of 
inferior value to the unexpressed. We must draw a 
distinction between aesthetic pleasure and ordinary feeling. 
A man feels pleasure in the ordinary sense if one says to 
him, ‘ I shall give yon a valuable gift/ but that is not the 
feeling which is excited by true poetry. That is something 
supernormal (a/auk /V.v>), an die Lie pleasure (caviatkii) </), 

which we understand, because we actually experience it 
and are conscious of it, but which .annoL be explained in 
any other terms. The pleasure is comparable to the 
appreciation of unity with the absolute attained in medita- 
tn • 11 , ji>•. v \ h comes to the man 
of taste (xa/trJai fi), and ij‘ a I rm 1 iri?; nut lualo— us u result 
nt rniwJcr.ds in ft former birdi—he cannot experience the 
feeling. 

Whnt is suggested only, and not expressed, may be 
a thought or subject matter {v<tsfu) l or t figure (aLuU- 
kdra) % or normally a sentiment (rasa). The importance 
of i. jutiment is now fully appreciated, and tha mode in 
which poetry or a drama ailects the vender or sp< nto< 
can now b* better understood. Thu appreciation of 
sentiment cannot i-imc by any process of inference; it is 
possible or 1 y hponnw a man has in the w.t had c* m i In < s, 
c.g. of love, which have left residues in the shape of 

imprestam in l»i;» dout WIku h«? tumub under ihu 
influence ot the factors which excite thtiso ns and 

Hrcii con equotlres, expressed in poetry or on the stage, ) r 
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ste'uot regard them as external, as proper to the hero of 
ttie work, nor as personal to himself; he appreciates them 
as universal, and he shares in them in this manner, enjoying 
a strange pleasure, even when the emotions of the hero in 
the work cue painful. The form given to the conception 
is sometimes obscure and difficult, but the attempt to 
express the essential character of the pleasure of poetry is 

dating and by no means ineffective. 

1 A threefold division of poetry is laid down, ihc hrst 
class is that in which the suggested sense is superior to the 
expressed content of the work; the second tha m w ic , 
while suggestion is present, the expressed content is 
superior to tha* suggested, and suggestion is thus only a 
secondary element {gunibhuiavyany.va) in the poem : thitct y 
we have ‘ picture ( citra )’ poems, which have no element ot 
suggestion at all, a concession made obviously to popular 
opinion, which gave the title of poetry to works which 
relied on the expressed meaning only.' The first class was 
variously sub-divided; the suggesti , may rest on the 
figurative sense of words, or on the literal s< nse. 

and in the latter case we have a distinction l-etw^n the 
cast , where the effect of suggestion is immcdinn, as m a 

drama, or where tlu- procedure which leads up to the 
suggestion is tliscernible. The further subdivisions ate 
unimportant, but it if to he noted that, in cases where the 

uur^oaU'Hi immediate and it falla whorl ot I i‘ * 

sense in beauty, we have the figures si^cch known 
Rasavat Pre\ as, Urjasvin, and so on, and the poca 
belongs to the second class in which the suggested meaning 

iS TUo tdndon Saties and the figures J awg 

' fthe bSo The poem, since they adorn 

sittuiitt tu.iotn a lor he «V “ is l cK . nr on lhis view that 
either die se e,, t lv Utnlitics nod 

hern , m c-.s■. dial d m M *ny. In the 

'he ngures, which etm .o m 

detailed tli«cu»iiiou of «tylo iwu» ,,miiy 
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; qualities are reduced to three—sweetness, strength, 
and clearness and an effort is made to lay down the 
principles on which compounds should be used. Where 
sentiment is to be suggested, it is necessary to be specially 
careful in the use of language. It is absurd to use long 
compounds in the drama, and, while such compounds befit 
the Akhyayika, they are out of place there in cases where 
pathos and sorrow in love are to be suggested, and in the 
Katha greater moderation in compounds is appropriate. 

An effort to simplify the theory of Tone is found in 
Abhinavagu pta, where the matter suggested is reduced to 
sentiment alone, to the exclusion of figures or thought ; that 
these can be suggested is true, but in the long run they 
rest on the suggestion of sentiment. 1 So in Mammata’s 
havyaprukafa we find the qualities and the figures related 
to the sentiment only, the first as supporting it, the latter 
as embellishing the sense and sound, which make up the 
body of which sentiment is the soul. But this view, which 
i fi . clco accepted by the author of the Stikiiyadurpcnia^ 
Visvanatha, in the fourteenth century, did not prevail, 
'The great systematise^ Jagannatha, in his Rasagaiigadhara , 
in the seventeenth century, insists that we must admit the 
existence of poetry where a figure or a thought alone is 
suggested, and the question of sentiment does not arise : 
pod... have produced works in which the play, for example, 
of children or of apes is described, and in which it is idle to 
seek to find sentiment suggested,except on the same principle 
that any statement of fact may be regarded indirectly as 
producing sentiment. Ale falls back, then, on the definition 
of poetry as sound expressive of a delightful subject 
matter.# He also keeps the third class of poetry W 
■wijge&iion is absent, cu.d sub-divides it as dejicndent on 
sense or on sound, making four great divisions in nil. 

1 he doctrine of 1 one, however, by no means secured 
Universal assent About a.t>. 9<»0, Bhatta Nay aim" 
developed admerent theory in special connection with the 

DhvatiyalokaliHana, pp. 05 , 152. 

’ Frequently ed. Anami.Uruma Sanskrit Senes, Not,. 66 ami H'j ; 

X . uru. m2:* ; rr.". (Jha, Bcuurc... 1918 

3 Ohi \nyitlo ' lor at’ r, p, £7 ; fikaoalt. p. 85. 
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a and the nature of sentiment. He denied that 
uld either be perceived or produced or revealed, and 
instead insisted that three factors co-operated ; the first is 
the expression in words ( abhidha ), the second the power of 
generalising and making real to others which lies in a poem 
[btiavakalva ]), and the third the power of the spectator or 
reader to enjoy (bhojakatva). For him the real essence of a 
pccin lies as for the Ndtyaidstra in the sentiment. On the 
other hand, Kuntaka or Kuntala before a.d. 1050 revived the 
doctrine of Bhamaha, which makes the essence of poetry 
depend on the poet’s skill in speech ; the Vakroktijivita 
evidently attained classical rank as the detailed expression 
of this view. Mahiman Bhat-ta, on the other hand, deve¬ 
loped, following the doctrine of the earlier Saiikuka, the 
principle that inference was sufficient explanation of the 
enjoyment of poetry, a subject which he treated at length 
in the Vy&ktivivcka , l * * 4 refuting the views of Kuntaka no less 
than those of the Dhvani school, and being related energeti¬ 



cally in return by Mammata, whose Ka : ’ y<ipt a kdsa was 
written in conjunction with Allafa about a.d. 1100, by 
Vidyadharn in his Ekcroali~ (a.d. 1300), by Visvanatha in 
the Sdhityadarpiina , and by Vidyanatha, in his Pratufiaru- 
drayafobha$a >a' (a.d. 1300). t Other writers remained on 
the basis of the sentiment theory of the A r dtyasdsi?a t r-o <1 ^ 
Rmlrata in his JCdvy dlamkdra* written before 900 a.d., 
Raj/iseVlmra in bis Kdryaviimdmsd? written about y.d. 
900, and Bhojadeva in the SarasvuUkanpidbliara na n which 


was written for him in the hi st half of the eleventh century. 
Hemacandra’s Kdvydnusdsaad with his comment on if. 
the Alantk'r.i Idm.. ii, is a mere compilation which uses 
Mamma f.a, but shows no personal attitude of consequence. 
The sentiment theory prevails in Rudra Bhatt i - 


1 Ed. Trivandrum Sans'*.'/ Senes, No. 5, 1909, with Kuwuka v 
commentary. On Kantakonee S. 1C. Do, S«*s*9 
and Ills ft I. of the t f ukr> ktijida. 

a Ed. K. P. Triwdf, Boitdv.y. 1903. 

’ Ed. K. P. Triv’di, Bombay. J909. 

4 Ed. Kd i yatud’d . No. 2, 1SS0. 

■ Kd. lUmda. 19K 
1 Kd. Calculi;. Is 14. 
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probably m the eleventh century, in the famous 
a.surupa of Dhanamjaya and the Avaloka of Dhanika, 
Inch deal with the drama, and date from the last quarter 


• ~ mm uaw Hum me iasi quarter 

., e ' century, and in the Rasamanjari and the 
Kasatarahgini of Bhanudatta, before a.d. 1400. 

Throughout the literature the importance of figures, 
especially, as the lime passes, of those of sense, is 
recognised, and elaborate efforts are made more precisely 
to define the various figures. For a rcallv systematic 
treatment, however, we must go to Ruyyaka of Kashmir, 
y. no, m addition to commenting on the Kavyaprakasa of 
Mamma fit and Allafa in the Ravyuprakaiasaihkcta, wrote 
a number ot other works, of which the chief is the 
Alatokarasarvasva* a treatise which was not seriously 
challenged until the appearance of the Rasagahgadha.a 4 
ot Jagan One chief merit lies In his application to 

the matter ot the scientific form of exposition and examina¬ 
tion, which is found applied to the general question of 
poetic.; m the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana, and the 
enort scientifically to classify and explain the bases of the 
figures. According to the Kashmirian tradition, preserved 
in the commentary of Jayaratha, written in the early part of 
lue thirteenth century, less than a hundred years after the 
work, both the rules and the Virtti on them are by Ruyyaka ; 
:.i the southern tradition, preserved in the comment of 
Samudrabandhu, die Vrtti is by Maiikhuka or Mankhaka, 
t c poet and pupil of Ruyyaka. We need not disregard 
die tradition, which dates before a.d. 1300, or take it too 
literally ; what is meant is doubtless that Mankhaka aided 
his teacher In the production of the work . Compared 
with it little value attaches to .nch texts ns the Vaghhafal- 
■ ■ 1 '•*. .•>' Soma, who wrote under Java- 

suulm of Anhilvad (a.d. 1093-1143), or the Candritloka* of 


1 Ed. R. 1 suUol, Kiel. 1886. 

4 K,L tre. G C. O. Huas, New York 1012. 

A ui-yawultr, N. . :<5, 1MW3 ; J>iiuxndnnn So?t<*rrt Series 
i>lu. 40, 1015, ' 

* IM. k'avyauhlfil. No. J2. 18KR. 

6 )vl. A ’nvyuma/o, No. 4S, j,sy5. 
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amatist and logician Jayadeva (r. a.d. 1200), wliic 
£ not seetn to make use of Ruyy aka’s work. 

In Ruyyaka we find a general defence of the views of 
the Dhvani school on poetry and, what is more important, 
a clear perception of the nature of poetic figures. 1 C This 
is charm {vicchitti), which essentially distinguishes ordinary 
works, such as treatises on logic, from poetry. There is, 
for instance, the figure, doubt: it is quite distinct from the 
mere problem, ‘ Is this a post or a man ? ‘ which is doubt 
arising from the circumstances; to be a figure it must be 
a doubt raised by the imagination ( pratibhd) of the poet. 
This criterion is rigidly applied by Jagannatha, who 
condemns certain alleged figures, because they have no 
charm at all. To define charm is obviously impossible; 
the Naiyasdstra 2 contains an illustration of it by comparing 
it with the elegant wearing of garlands, clothes, ornaments, 
afid pigments, and nothing better is made of it later. The 
inspiration of the poet is recognised equally as incapable of 
precise definition. It was an old idea, for we have it in the 
Buddhist scriptures in the sense of the power of composition 
of impromptu verses, and we meet the very curious dis¬ 
crimination ot poets as those by reflection, those by study, 
those by subject matter, and those by inspiration." The 
theorists from the first are singularly emphatic in the 
recognition of the necessity of inspiration to malm a poet. 
They recognise the value of study and practice, but the ; 
know that without the former qualification neither of the 
other two requisites can effect the desired end. Abhir.ava 
gupta describes it as the capacity to create something n*.w 
and give as its characteristics the ability to produce senu 


ment, clearness, beauty, and poetry. 

The demand for constant practice lakes on diverse shapes 
Hemacaodra}* for instance* gives an ascending series of foui 
forms in which imitation may 1 e carried out as an eivisi 
in improvement of p otic skill, and he even allows th • use 
of three lines of a stanza, though to take four i: pure theft, 


* See H. Jacobi, Gvtt Nach., 1U08, |>p. 1 ft. 

* ulf, 16 , 

" '-ItigHttam A'l/hlta, 11,290. 

1 o alao Kfauci 1, W 
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, while by the passage of time an ordinary theft may be 
blotted out, that of poetry passes to the next generation. 
We have here a sign of the elaborate cultivation of the 
poetic art, which is seen in the constant effort of the poets 
to put old ideas in slightly varied shape. Poetry was ruled 
by convention (samgali), and a large number of ideas 1 are 
commonplaces which appear naturally everywhere; fame 
is white and so is laughter; the darkness can be grasped ; 
the evil man is two-tongued like the serpent, and there is 
poison on his lips ; the blue lotus opens to the rays of the 
sun, and bemoans its setting ; the nails of kings are polished 
on the jewels of the coronets of subject princes; the Asoka 
is without flower or fruit, and is made to blossom by the 
touch of a maiden s foot; the Cataka bird is 30 proud that 
it will drink only the water of the cloud; fate severs the 
Cakravaka birds during the night, which they spend in 
sorrowful cries; the moon is the beloved of the Cakora 
which imbibes its rays as a lovCi. drinks in with his eyes 
the radiance of his beloveds countenance, and so on. In 
the hands of third-rate poets, such as Vidyadhara and 
Vidyanatha, in the illustrations they supply to their works 
on poetics, the whole thing is banal and tedious, but the 
theorists never forgot that genius was necessary for the 
highest poetry, as they show by the extraordinary fondness 
they -how for citing Kalidasa, and the premier rank they 
assign to him. 


The aims of a poet are normally given as fame and 
pleasure, but bbamalia already includes the full four ends 
of man—profit, pleasure, virtue, and release. The attain¬ 
ment of wealth, social accomplishment, escape from ill, and 
instruction are also given ns ends, though both Vhghhatn 
nnd Hemacandra observe that some q< these aims can he 
attained by other means, and therefore are not peculiar to 
poetry. The poets are very distinctly conscious that they 
win not merely renown for themselves, but also for their 
patrons. The sen Li men t of Deridin' is admirably expressed 
* hy an unknown writer in the Subhafitavali'* 


• a Ridrgekhara, Kftvy r.>n; "hlthsd, xiv-xvi. 

* i, 5. Cf. h . W. Thoma-s Bhandcirkar Comm. V ol.. pp. 3s4 ' 
' v. 180. r 
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now arc the hundreds of loads of gold, where the troo^ 
elephants, which the might of Harsa bestowed on the merit 
of Bana ? But the glory conferred on him by Barra’s flow of speech 
will, I ucon, fade not even when the mon passes away. 


If, however, the poets looked to kings as their most 
generous patrons in return for a friendship far more 
precious than anything else, they expected appreciation 
from the man of taste (rasika) or of heart ( sahrdaya ), 
one who by the possession of a sympathetic nature, as the 
result of study in this and former births, can appreciate 
true poetry and make it his own. A true poem 1 stirs the 
heart like wine, makes the head shake, the cheeks redden, 
fills the eyes with tears, and stays the voice as it fain 
would recite its beauties. The poet himself as creator 
of his work does not enjoy its perfection; it is only when 
he becomes a spectator that he can feel its loveliness, just 
as the actor appreciates the drama in which, he acts only in 
so far as he places himself in the position of one of the 
audience. To attain this perfection of appreciation, this 
ability to appropriate a poem, is not always possible, 
even with much study, for it may be that evil deeds done 
in former births will prevent the enlightenment arising, 
just as the appreciation of the divinity may not be attained 
by men whose souls are not purified from evil. irse> 

Such a discriminating audience demands, of c i ^f ari [ r ,{ 
like the Roman audiences of whom Juvenal a,K \/ arc> an ^ 
tell ns, something elaborate; it disdains plain ^ j*£ wc 

must have an exquisite morsel to tickle the paF 


have such a verse as , , ,/ 

on 11 10 lot nr. Unl. 

Behold, the cram* rests yonder motionless and stil 
cve u au the conch fthnll on a way of emerald, 

meaning it conveys; 

it is value d only because of the niude^ j QVOr w j 1Q h . Iicm . k y 
a maiden thus indicates indirectly t<‘\y e are thus compelled 

■ 

to seek strained effects in r»rdof ine shaved chin 

to compare an orange for raVli ;nck mythology ; grammar, 
of a drunken Hun , 8 and 
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l the sciences to obtain new and striking, if often 
tasteless and absurd, similes to lend freshness to worn-out 
themes. The grotesqueness of much of Sanskrit poetry 
owes its existence to the constant effort thus to diversify. 
At the same time, the exaggeration which so often marks 
learned verse, as in the case of Lucan, is nearly always 
present, aimed at in the effort to revive the weared senti¬ 
ment of wonder and admiration. Moreover, as we have 
seen, a conventional language is demanded which exacts 
from every poet the conception of the mountain rocks 
dripping with the juice of rutting elephants, and of the 
animal with two r s ( bhramara ), the bee, kissing the flowers 
and drunk with the honey, which it extracts from them. 
To possess an almost unending supply of such tags was 
essential for poets who often might be expected to take 
part in a contest of composing stanzas extempore* in the 
presence of their patrons ; such a poet (afukavt, Hghrakavi) 
v tuj an ornament of a Court, 1 and such works as the Bfwja- 
f>>abandha 7 of Ballalasena and the Prabanlhacintamani* of 
Menituhga show how popular the amusement was. Even 
the Ktimasiltra of Vatsyayana already ranks the art of 
^making up stanza:., given a line ( kavyasamasydpuratia ), 
‘‘unong the sixty-four accomplishments to be learned by 

aidens. 

1 K 

3 Fil " ' ic h II'd'iichtcr des Lakrinanasetia. pp. 27 ££. 

4 Tul. lt)l3. 

orabay, 1888 ; trs. C. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 1894-1901. 
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ABDALLAH ibn «1 Muqaffa*. 
112 

Abhidba, denotation, 139 
Abhinanda, 100 
Abhin wagupta, 135, 138, 141 
Abhlms, 132 

Aborigines, influence on langu¬ 
age, 10 

Accent, loss of Vedic, 20 
Adbhuta, sentiment of wonder, 
130 

A£neid, 46 

./Esthetic pleasure, 136 
Agnivarman, 44 
Ahavamalla, 65, 66 
Aihole inscription, 51 
Aims of the poet, 142,143 ^ 
Aitareya / irCih?uana , 9, 10b, 123 
Ajn, story of, 23, 41, 42 
Ajakiyaniya, I t . 

xAhynna, type of narrative, b» 
Akhyayika, 62, 72 73, 77, 78,104, 
132, 138 
Aland Nina, 129 
Alarhkara, man, 58 
Ala*hkfira> work, 77 
AliuYihnras, figinrr., 46, HI. 142 
Alarfikdra* addmntti, 3 3 !) 
Alaihkdrasarvasva , 140 
Alaukika, fonn of pleasure, 136 
Alexandrian poetic style, 53, 55, 
79 

Allahabad I’roSasti, 27, 28 
Allata, 139, 140 , 

Alliteration, 25, 27, 54, 59, 66, 76, 
78, 79, 83, 86 
Aloka , 140 

Amaru, Anlaaika. 116-18 
Aruvndi, 24 

Ann•idavanllmnn, 39. 73 u. 1, 
116, 135, 140 


Andhaka, legend of, 57 
Anthologies, 125-27 
Antonins Diogenes, 85 
Antyanuprasa, 59 
Anubhava, consequences, 130 
Amvdri Suhaili . 113 

Anyoktimukt&latd . 116 
AuxoktiSataka , 116 
Aorist, 18, 19, 20, 24. 53, 94. 109 
ApabhraihSa, 20, 21, 121, 1* 2 
ApaSabda, 13 
Appayya DIksita. 140 n. G 
Appreciation of poetry, 143 
Aiauyakns, language of, 8 
Ardha-M agadhi, 10 
Arikesariu II, 86 

Aristocratic character of Sanskrit 
literature, 16, 143 
Arjuua, 51-53 

Artliakiihkaras, figures of sound. 

25, 47 

Art h:\ntaranyasa, a figure, 48 
ArtboSastm, 103, 104 124 
Arthnvyakti, simplicity of style, 

20, 133 , 

Artificiality of Sanskrit poetry. 
16,144 

Arva metre. 22 
i .hulsaptatittt, 116 

. \rya Sura, 101 
I Arvnvaiia, 13 
I A^i.ka, king, 10, 11,66 

! Afioka, tree. 33, 142 
t Assonance, iff Alliteration <im 
Paronomasia 

Aittkavi. imnrovijor, M4 f 

ASvagluy .. Id, 14, 1* . 16, I. . - , 
22-25, 28, 31, 75, 101 
I AMarrtivfdfl, - 0 
, AtiSoyokti, 135 

Aucttyavic&rdcur d, l.’b 
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-Asiatic influence on San- 
v.Ki-it literature, 10, 41 n. 1 
Avadanaiataka , 59, 100 
Avaloka , 140 

Avantisundarikathd , 71 n. 2 
Avantivarman, 56 

Tb'lBYLONIKAy 85 
Iiallalasena, 144 

Bana, 16, ID, 27, 58, 64, 70, 76- 
80, 87, 90, 120 
BareSe, 112 

Banddhasailigatvalaihkdra, 77 
Beauty, of style, 26, 133 
Bhamaha, 16, 71, 13U, 131, 134 
135, 139, 142 
BhFinudatta, 140 
Bharata epic, 14 
BhdratamaHjari , 57 
Bharatiya Natyasasira , 7, 13 
31,50 129, 130, 133, 139, 141 

Bh /£ avi '3 25 ■ 51 - 53 , 54 , 56 , 58 , 

110 n. 3 

rJ i : 3i trhaii ’ 53,109 ‘ 118 ‘ 119 > 124 ’ 1 
Bbuca, iv, v, 13,14, 21, 31, 37, 64 i 
' 1, 87, 00, 94 n. 2, 120 
Bh. : >a, 9, 10, ll f 17 
BIlj !-ara, 30 

Bbn|ta Navaka, 134 n. 1, 139 
Bhattara II mcanrtra. 64, 70 
Bhat{i-kdvya % 18, 53,' 58, 71, 131 
Bhatima, 18 
Bhavabhuti, 56 

Bliavakatva, power to generalise, 

Bhavika, figure, 134, 135 
Bluiyanuka, sentiment of fear, 130 
Blihnu, 18 

Bhiraaratha, story of, 14 
Bhoja, Bhojadeva, 16, 87, 120 
u. 2, 126, 139 
B’nojrt, of Kashmir, 68 
lihojukaiva, power to onjov, 139 
Bhojaprabandha , 144 
Bhu^ann Bhntta, 79, 84 
Bibbatsu, sentiment of cUnuist 
130 * 

Bilhana, 16, 26, 64-6, 67, 119 n i 
120 ’ 


Black Yajurveda , S 
Brahmanas, language of, 8, 9, 16 
Brahmauical revival, 46, 105 
Brahmins, speech of, 15 ; satire 
on. 107, 108 
Brhaspati, King, 56 

64 ’ 73, 81 ’ 84 ’ 85, 

BfhalkathUtnanfari , 89-91 
B-fhatka thdsari tsd.gar a , 91 
Brha t ka tfia§ lokasamaraha , ?9 

89, 91, 94, 95 
Bud, 112 

Budhasvamin, 91, 94, 95, 100 
Buddha, language of the, 10 
Buddhacartta , 22, 21, 25 
Buddhist influences, 96, 102, 103, 
105, 107,119, 120 ; classification 
of poets, 141 

pAKORA, 142 
Cakravaka, 142 
Cakravartin, motif, 92 
Camatkara, cestbetic pleasure, 
136 

Campu, 86-88, 131 
Canakya, 104 
Cdnakya A ’itifdslra, 123 
Caruiikataka, 120 n. 1 
Candragupta, Maurya, 123 
Candragupta I, 27 
Candragupta JI, 28, 32, 45 
Candrdloka, 140. 141 
Candraplda, 80, 8] 

Caraka, 16 
Cdrucaryd , 125 
Carudattn, 71. 93 
Cataka, 142 

Ca u rapa ncaf/kft , 64, 120 

Cka ndnhsufra , 28 
Chan do a Cpantfad, 102 
Chandonuffisana, 59 
Ckatidrvictlt, 71 

Character drawing, 41, 67 , 82, 83, 

Characteristics of Sanskrit poetry, 
128 

Charm. 134 
Cippata Jayapida, 56 
Citra, kind <*f poetry, 137 
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jw^arneso, of style, 26, 133, 134 
Cloud as messenger, 34, 35 
Comic sentiment, 130 
Compounds, 18, 19, 25, 26, 27, 37, 
56, 73 n. 1, 76, 7S, 79, 83, 86, 
109, 122,138 

Conventional language in poetry, 
142, 144 

Court epic, in Kalidasa, 3645 ; 

after Kalidasa, 49-60 
Culture, 30, 143, 144 


nAKSH4AVARTANA'rilA, 36 
Daman aka, 106, 112 
Datnaya nllkatka , 85 
Darnodaragupta, 124 
Dandin, 19, 26, 49, 50, 51, 59, /0- 
77,90,94, 100, 130-33, 135, 143 
DaSakumdiacarita , 20, 73, 80 
DaSaiatha, 43 
Daiariipa, 140 
Dattaka Sarvaflraya, 54 
Description, 23, 2/, 34, 35,38, 49, 
51, 52, 54, 57, 58,60,65, /8,82, 


95, 117, 118, 119 
Destiny, 128 

Deterioration of language, 18 


Dhanaraiaya, 140 
Dhiiuunijaya, author of a hagna- 
vapdndavlya , 56 n. 1 
Dhnnapala, 84 
Dhauika, 140 
Pharmakirti, 77 

Dharmaiat >r,ClPhudaya ,70,87u. 1 
Dhavalaeandra, 111 
Dhoyl, Dhoylka, 36, 120 
Dhvaui, tlunry of suggestion, 
13540 


Dhvanikara, 135-37 

Dhvanyalaka, 110 

Dialects, absence of. fnSi*u.-krit,17 

Didactic fable, 102-13 

Dicldit, 67 

Piguaga, 32, 48 

Dinara, 105 

Dipaka, figure, 130 

1> ni, A. F., 113 

Dosa, defect, 130 

Double entendre, see Sier-a 


Drama, 13, 14 


• r 1 


Dravidinn influence on Sanskrit, 
20 

Dvydsrayakdvya , 69 


C ASTERN style, see Gauda 
*-* Ekavali, 139 
Elevation of style, 26, 133 
Emotion, suggestion of, 35,40,45, 
116, 117 ; and see. Sentiment 
Epic, language of, 7, 8, 11, 12; 

influence on Kavya, 17 
Equivoke, see Paronomasia 
Erotic descriptions, 55, 75 
Etymologising, in style, 78, 133 
Euphues , 79 
Evenness, in style, 133 
Exaggeration, in style, 50,78,133, 
144 

CABLES, 102-13 
1 Fate, 68, 128 
Fear, sentiment of. 130 
Figures. 26,47, 48, 53, 68, 69, 76, 
78, 134.137, 138, 141,142 
Flying machines, 96 
Foreign iuflueuce on Sanskrit, 20 
Foreign translations of the 
Pa neat'antra, 113 


CAD VA ClNPA MAN/, 84 
GanaP&tha » 10 
O'a ndi stotragMAS, 25 
Gatha language, 11 
Gatula stylo, 49, 50, 76, 133, ]34, 
GafidevaPa, 55, 56, 65 
Genius, necessary in poet, 133, 141 

< v# ah*!#* i 


GA a taka rpara ,114 

Girnar Pr.^.asti, of Rudradrunan, 


25, 26, 72 

Gita rev: r:da , 120-23 
Gnomic ven e, 123-28 
(b ioukha, 93 
Govardhana, 116, 120 
Govinda, 19 

Grammatical irregularities. 17-19, 
25, 76, 109 

Gramya, manner, 134 
Greek astrology, 20, 31 n. 1.84 ; 
elegy, 35 ; historiographv 6/ ; 
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influence on Sanskrit romance, 
S4-86 ; words in Sanskrit, 20 
Gima, quality, 26, 130, 133, 134, 
137, 138 

Gtxnadhya, 81,90, 91-9S, 100, 110 
Gunlbbutavyafigya, kind of poe¬ 
try, 137 

1_JALA, 15, 50, 114-16 ; and see 
4 Satavahana 
Halayudha, 18, 56, 127 
Haravijaya , 56 
Haricandra, 64, 70, 87 
Harisena, 27, 28, 72, 88 n. 1 
Harm, Harsadeva, 16, 63, 131, 
143 

Ilarsn, Sri-IIarsa, 18, 58, 59 
Harsacarita, 62 63, 65, 72, 76, 
79, 90, 115 
Hekataios, 66 

Hemacandm, 59, 69, 94, 100, 
112 n. 1, 140, 142, 143 
Heroic sentiment, 24, 42, 45, 53, 
79,130 

Heron of Alexandria, 85 
Hieratic language, 8, 9, 19 
Himalaya, 38 
Historic KT.vya, 61-69 
History in India, 61, 62 
Mi lopadeSa ,110, 111, 127 
Horace, 121 

Horror, sentiment of, 130 
Humour, 48. 86, 106, 115, 130 
Huns, 32, 143 

Hyperbole, see Exaggeration 

IAM11LICHOS. 85 
1 Iliad, 11, 40 
Imperfect, use of, 53, 109 
Indelicacy, 40, 74, 75 
Indra 111, 85 

Inscriptions, 15, 25-7, 61, 72, 84, 
88 n. 1 

Inspiration, of poet, 341 
lr mi.* i words in Smvkrit. 20 
Irregularities of gran mar, 17-19, 
2 \. 25 

I-Tsing, 118 


J- 


BAU, ho, 8J 

138, 140, 141 


Jain authors, 16,36,84,86,87, 98, 
100,111, 112 
Jain Prakrit, 10 
J ambavativijaya , 126 
Jambhaladatta, 98 n. 1 
Janakiharana , 31, 53, 54 
Jatakamdla, 88 n. 2, 101 
Jatakas, style of, 87, 102, 108 
Jayaccandra, of Kanauj, 58 
Jayadeva, lyric poet, 120-23 
Jayadeva, dramatist, 141 
Jayaplda, 124, 131, 133 
Jayaratba, 140 
Jayaskbha, of Anhilvad, 140 
Jayasimha, of Kashmir, 58 
Jayavallabha, 114, 116 
Jinasena, 36 
Jinendrabuddhi, 131 
Jlva ndharacampu , 87 
Joel, Rabbi, 113 
Joginiara inscription, 15 
John of Capua, 113 
Juvenal, 143 
Jyesthaknla&i, 64 

IS AD A MBA Rl, 18, 72, 79-83, 
90 

Kadamharlkathasdra , 100 
Kaldvilasa , 125 
Kalhana, G6-(i8 

Kalidasa, 12, 14,16, 17, 18, 20, 23, 
28. 31 48, 53. 58. 64, 65,75, 92, 
111, 114, 122, 142 
Kaillah uui Dimnah , 112 
Kalibgasenn, 96 
Kaipanthnandttikd, 101 n. 3 
Kama, the god, 38, 39 
Karnndeva. 56 

KamandaM Nttiidstra % 111 
Ktiumsdstra, Kfanasfitra, 28,31, 
10, 45, 49, 58, 59, 121, 144 
Kamboja, language of, 17 
Kani§k;i, 22 

i Kami, grace or beauty, 26, 133. 
134 

' Kapphan&bkyudaya, 59, 60 
Knpihjala, 81 
Kai.fi,aka, 306, 112 
Karnasuntiarl , 64 
i Knrumi, pathetic j^utiment, 130 
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^SbV^sena, 61, 64; and see 
^—Setubandha 

Prepositional compounds, 18, 3/ 
Preyas, figure, 134, 137 
Primary Prakrit, 7 
Princes as patrons, 1G 
Priyangu, story of, 14 
Prose, source of, 19 ; romances, 
70-86 

Prose and verse narrative style, 
88,101,103 

P,ms, see Paronomasia ana 
^olesa 

P» mdarika, 81 
I ‘urnabhadra, 112 
Puspadanta, 127 

Q ualities of style, 26, 130 , 
133, 134, 137, 138_; and see 
Gauda, Lata, P a 5 c a 1 a, 
Vaidarbha 

D ADHA, and Krona, 121-23 
i\ Razhavafiandaviya, 56 
Kaghu, 41,42, 46 
KajihuvathSUtZSt 32, 40-45,4/ , 53 
R{fii$iisak&v ya, 114 
Rajsiekhara, 53, 90, 139 
Kiijatarafigintt 66-68 
Rajyavardi mna, 63 
RnjyoSri, 63 
R.ima,43,44 

it&nu'yana, 11, 12, 13, 23, 34, 4o, 
53,92 

RdmStya^acMnpn, 87 
Hdmdvihta%Kaniat /. 57 
Rafca, 136 ; and see Sentiment 
Kasaiiannildha*a, 13s, 140 
Kasjfnah jarl , 140 
Kasatm a acini , 140 
Rasa vat, figure, 13-4, 137 
Riisika, 145 
Kfitavarman, 72 
Kali, 38, 39 

Ratnakara, 56, 57, 127 

Ratnapmbha,96 

Rundra, sentiment of horror, 130 

A*ai'iindrj}{f:Jya, 13 

Refrain, use of, 122 

Resignation, 6/, 119, 120, 123 

Rime, 59 76, 86, 131, 127 


• * 

Riti, style, 133-35 
A'nzda, 8, 9, 11, 29, 102 
Rtusaihhara, 32, 33, 35, 36, 50 
Romances, 70-S6 
Rudrn Bbntta, 112, 116.140 
Rnd rat in mau, inscription of, 7, 
25,26,72 

Rudrata, 112 n. 1,133 
Rupaka, 130 ; and see Metaphor 
Ruyyaka, 140, 141 

CABDALAMKARA, figures of 
^ sound, 25,46 
Sabba, 58 

Sadharanadeva, 116 
Saduktika rn atnrta , 125 
Silhityadarflana , 59, 85 
Sahrdaya, connoisseur, 136,143 
5 aka Satraps, 7 
5aktivcga, 96 
5aktiya1ns, 97 
Sakuntala, 32 
Sain&dhl, metaphor, 133 
vSamasyapurnna, 36, 144 
SarmyatniUyka , 125 
$ainbhalimata, 121 
bambini, 116 
Sameness, of style, 133 
Samgati, poetic convention, 142 
Sathhitas, language of the, 3. 9 
Sariikhva-Yoga, 24, 45 
Samudrabandbu, 140^ 
Samudraguptft. 16, 27, 32, 45 
5aukt.ru, 119. 127 
5ankukn, 139 

San-krit. 7-21, 89, 90 iiM, lO.'., 
„ 132 

5anla, <icnt intent of n. ignatl* n, 
„ 130 

S’inti sat aka , 119 
SaptaSataka, 1U-I6 
Sarana, 120 
Saras vat I, sacrifice, 9 
Sara trail kanfh&bkcrana, I 25, 
139 

Sargabandha, 131, 132 
SarTiguclhnra, 125 
Sarvavarmau, 83,90 
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civati, 97 

_ ahana, 50, 64, 89, 114 ; and 
see Hal a 

Sattvika, feelings, 130 
Satyra , of Petronius, 72 
Saundarananda , 24 
£aurasem Prakrit, 14 
Schiller, 35 
Seasons, 33, 34 
Scraonides, 124 

Sentiments, 26, 45, 122, 123, 133, 
134, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140 
Sctubandha % 50, 59, 61 
Si hi, legend of, 107 
Siddharsi, 16 

Slgbrakavi, Sighrakavita, 16, 144 

Silabhattarika, 83 

Silahara, 65 

Silhana, 119,120 

Sin; ’• asanadvdlri?k§ika, 100 

Similes, 47, 48, 68, 70, 144 

Simplicity of style, 26, 133 

Sindhuraja, 64 * 

Si?tns, language of, 12, 13 
Sisupdlavad/ia , 54, 55 
Slta, 43. 44 

Sitabengd inscription, 15 

Siva, 38, 45,51,52, 57,58 

Sivadasa, 98 

Sivadatta, 98 

Sivnsvamin, 59 

Skandagupta, 32 

Siesa, double entendre, 27, 48 ; 

fmu structure, 133 
£lokdsathfiraha , see L'rhatkathd- 
^ slokasamgraha 
Sr.bba, charm, 131 
Soma, father of Vagbhap., 140 
Sonruleva, 91, 95*93, 1J0 
S ottiade va, author of Yasj * tilaka, 
86 

Southern Pancalantra , 111 
Southern style, see Vairkirbha 
Sp’noja, 135 

£n’gura, erotic sentiment, 130 
$nW.-apraka$a,Gton.\. 120 n. 2. 
125 

Srn ■, 4 raSa Ink a, 119 


by Rudra, 


£rh gar a til aka, 114 ; 

116, 139, 140 
Srfdhara, 30 n. 2 
Sridharadasa, 125 
Sridharasena, 53 
Sri-Harsa, 18, 5S, 59 
Sri kanthacaritu , 57, 58 
Sthaviras, PaiSaci of, 91 
Sthayibhava, abiding emotions. 
129 

Strength, of style, 26, 133, 134 
Study, necessary for poet, 133 
Style, of ASvaghosa, 24, 25; of 
Kalidasa, 40, 46-8 ; of Bharavi.’ 

52, 53 ; of Kumaradasa, 54 ; of 
Magha, 55 ; of Vakpati, 56 ; of 
Bana, 63, 64 , 82 . 83; of 
Bilhana, 65, 66 ; of Kalhana, 
68, 69; of Dandin, 75, 76 ; of 
Snbandhu, 78, 79; of Budha- 
svamin, 94 ; of Somadeva, 95 ; 
of Taut rdkhydyika , 108, 109 ; 
of Amaru, 117, 11S ; of Bhartr- 
hari, 119 ; of Jayadeva, 122,123 

Subandhu. 19, 27, 75, 76. 77-79 

53, 87, 90 

Subhdyitavali , 125,143 
Sudatta, 86 
Sudraka.80,82 

Suggestion, in poetry, 35, 40, 
116,123, 135-40 
Stikaaasa, 80 

Sukumuratfi, gentlenc.,3 of style, 

Sumanottara, tale of, 14 
Sundari, story of, 24 
Suprabbadeva, 54 
Surastras, language of, 17 
Surntamanjari, 97 
Suryaprabha, % 

SuryaSataka , 120 
Su trila hjkd/ ci, 25, 101 
Svuyaibvara, 41 

Sweetness, of style, 26, 133, 134 
Syriac versions of Pahcdtantra, 
112, 113 


'T'ANTRA KHY A YIK A , 
1 104*10, 112. 113 


89 , 
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m^pida, 80, 82 
nyson, and Kalidasa, 33 
Text us ornatior of Pancat antra, 
112; simplicity, 112 
Theories of poetics, 129-44 
Threefold division of poetry, 137 
ukydides, 35, 67 
’akamanjarl, 84,100 
ne, Dlivani, 135-38 
nslation, alleged, of epios 
orn Prakrit, 7, 11, 12 
mslations of the PaHcaiantra , 
112, 113 


ripura, 58 
Yisati, 30 n. 2 
Trivikroma Bhafct a , 85 
Tapper, Martin, 124 
Turuska kings, 66 


I T11ARATVA, elevation, 2G, 133 
^ Udayana, 93, 94 
Udbhata, 131,134, 135 
Uddipana, factors which enfiame 
emotion, 130 
Uddyotakara, 77,131 
Urnnpatidhara, 120 
Upama, simile, 130 
Up am itibha vapri ipanc.it: a th a , 

16 

Upiinagarika, rammer, 134 
Upanisads, language of, 8 
Orjasvin, figure, 134,137 

\/AGBHATA, 111, 143 
^ V&gbhat<Xlamkuya , 140 
VaJdarbha style, 26. 27, 47, 49, 50, 
54, 66, 71, 76, 132, 133 
l hi nlgy a Pataka, 11S, 119 
Vaigampfwana, 8<\ si 
Vajjalaviici, 111, 116 
\ akpati. 55, 56, 87 
Vakiokti, metaphorical e::picu- 
sion, 83. 134, 135 
Vakroktiji vita 139 
Vat- .*■* lUtpiit'ca fit a, 127 
Vtlkyapadtya, 118, 131 
Vallabhodeva, 36 

VtUraiki, 12, 34, 44; and see 

PutmiydHft 


Vamana, 59, 133, 134, 136 
Varahamihira, 30 
Vararuci, 14, 129 
Varmalata, 54 
Vasavadatta, story of, 14 
Vasavadaita , 64, 77-79 
Vasiu, subject matter, 136 
Vasubuadhu, 31 n. 1 
Vasudeva, 59 
Vatsabhattl, 32, 49, 50 
Vats y ay ana, 28, 144 ; and see 
Kaviaihstrci 
Vatudasa, 125 
Veil I c language, 7-10 
Vela, 97 ' 

Vernaculars, 16 n. 2, 21, 30, 112 
VetCilapancavifiiSatika , 97, 98, 
99 

Vibhavas, factors, 129, 130 
Vicchitti, charm, 19, 141 
Videhas, 9 

Vidyadhara, author, 139, 142 
Vidyadliaras,93, 96. 97 
Vidyftnatha, 139, 142 
Vikramaditya, 32, 97, 114, 116, 
12C 

Vikraraaditya VI, of Kalyana, 
64, 65 

Vikramankadevacarita , 64, 120 
Vimalasiiri, 21 n. 1 
VIra. heroic sentiment, 130 
VIrasena, inscription of, i8 
VireS vara, 116 
Virgil, 46 
Vis imaSila, 98 
Visn.i, 45 
Vi't.uSarman, 104 
VKvannilm, 37. 138, 139 
Vrtti, manner, 134 
VyabhicaHbhHva, tram cut dilu¬ 
tions, 129 
Vyaktivivcka , 139 
Vyanjana, suggestion, 136 


^ESTPRN style, see Yaid 

White Island, legend of, 96 
Wonder, sentiment of, 45, 7!), 130 
Word order, in prose, 19 
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IOPHON, of Ephesos, 85 
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V'AKSA. 34, 35 
1 Yamaha. 46, 47, 58, 59, 121 
133 

Yasastilaka, 86, 87, 100 
Yaska, 17 

YaSodharman, 31 n. 1 


Yasovarmau, 16, 55 
Yatras, 120, 121 
Yaugandharayana, 93 
Yavakrita, story’of, 14 
Yavanas, 85 ; perhaps Muham¬ 
madans, 124 


Yayati, story of, 14 
Yoga philosophy, 45 
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